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CHAPTEE I. 

Arnold. What ! that low, swarthy, short-nosed, round- 
eyed satyr, 
With the wide nostrils and Silenus' aspect. 
The splay feet and low stature ! I had better 
Remain that which I am. 

Stranger, And yet he was 

The earth's perfection of aU mental beauty. 
And personification of all virtue. 

Btboit. Deformed Transformed. 

Ox the day after the dinner at the house of 
Aristippus, Leon left his home about two 
hours before noon. The morning was wet 
and stormy at Athens, as well as in the 
Euxine ; but Leon knew that the Board of 
War (who ruled naval as well as military 
a£&irs) would meet that day ; and he wished 
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to speak with them, as soon as possible, 
respecting his readiness to take on himself 
the cost of repairing and refitting the 
Revenge, and respecting his desire to be 
appointed her Trierarch or Captain for the 
coming season for warfare. Once or twice in 
the early part of the morning, when the 
weather gave some brief promise of im- 
proving, he hesitated as to whether he should 
not defer his visit to the Board of War, and 
go instead to the Agora, or to the principal 
Palsestrse, the exercising and training grounds 
of the young Athenians. Charmides was 
usually to be found in one of them ; and 
Leon thought that, if he could meet 
Charmides, he might probably be invited by 
him to accompany him home ; and that he 
would thus obtain another opportunity of 
seeing Evadne. But it was useless to search 
either Agora or Palsestrse in such weather, 
as continued to rage ; so Leon determined to 
make his ship the first object of considera- 
tion. As he left his house, he met Lysis, 
who was on his way to his friend, to pass 
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with him what seemed likely to be otherwise 
a long and dull day. Lysis heard with interest 
and pleasure the intended application of 
Leon to the Board of War ; and he willingly 
accompanied him thither. Well wrapped 
in their boat-cloaks the two friends traversed 
the wet and miry streets to the town-hall or 
Prytaneum, where the ten Army-leaders, who 
constituted the Board of War, held their 
meetings. Six of the Board had been there 
for some time, and had nearly transacted the 
business of the day, when the names of Leon 
and Lysis were announced by the door- 
keeper. Three of the members of the Board 
present were on terms of personal friendship 
with Leon. Among these was the wealthy, 
amiable, physically-brave and morally-weak 
Nicias, who was by far the most influential 
personage of the whole Board. Laches was 
another — ^a good officer, but not of so high 
a character as Xicias for incorruptibility. 
Lamachus was a third — one of the most 
gallant soldiers Athens ever possessed, and 
of no mean capacity in determining the 
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conduct of a campaign. But his poverty- 
is expressly recorded to have deprived him of 
much of the consideration, with which he 
would have been regarded by his countrymen, 
if he had added the so-called respectability 
of riches to his undoubted military excellence. 
The Board accepted with pleasure Leon's 
ofler to take on himself the whole expense 
of repairing the Eevenge, and equipping her 
for sea. His request to be appointed to the 
Trierarchy, and to serve the State during the 
next season for active service as captain of the 
ship, which he was to restore to efficiency, 
met also, as was natural, a favourable hearing. 
Nicias said, "We have been looking over 
the list of our wealthiest citizens, to see 
whom we should appoint as Trierarchs. Most 
men shun the office as a costly burden. We 
intended to pass you over, Leon, and to 
allow you a little rest after your long toils 
and perils in Platsea. But we are truly glad 
to find you thus come forward as a volunteer. 
Have you, Lysis, any similar ofler to oblige 
us with ?" 
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Lysis replied, * ' My means do not enable 
me to fit out a galley, nor have I ability 
and experience enough for the command of 
one. My petition is that you will appoint 
me second officer of the Revenge, under 
' Leon. I beheve he is willing that I should 
sail with him." 

Leon warmly supported his friend's appli- 
cation, which was readily granted. Laches 
then said to Leon, " I suppose, Leon, you 
would like to have your ship repaired and 
equipped according to your own judgment, 
and under your own eye. I always like to 
have that done with my own admiral- 
galley." Leon answered that he was about 
to request from the Board a written order to 
that effect to the surveyors and inspectors 
of the dockyards. Lamachus said to him, 
"You shall have it immediately." Then, 
turning to his colleagues, he added, "Let 
us get all these appointments made out at 
once. We shall then have done a good day's 
work, before we separate. We shall have 
ensured for the State at least one good ship, 
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and one good captain for the cruises of the 
coming summer. I hope, Leon, that you 
will be among the admirals of our fleets this 
year." 

The other members of the Board assented ; 
and the secretaries were called in, and the 
formal minutes and other documents were 
prepared. This occupied some time ; and 
when Leon and Lysis left the Prytaneum, the 
weather had cleared up, and the streets and 
market-place were thronged as usual. Nicias 
and Laches came away from the Board at 
the* same time with Leon and Lysis. The 
Agora was very near to the Prytaneum. 
When they had passed a little way along 
the market-place, they came upon a group, 
of which the central figure was a short, 
thick-set man, conspicuously ugly, with fea- 
tures, such as painters and sculptors were 
wont to assign to a Silenus, or to a Satyr. 
He was questioning two elderly Athenians, 
who were in front of him; and he was fre- 
quently interrogating the bystanders, and 
inducing them to take part in the colloquy 
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Nicias, Leon, and their two companions, 
all knew him well. Indeed, every Athenian, 
and many of the mere temporary residents 
in the city, would at once have recognised 
Socrates, who was, as usual, busy in the per- 
formance of the Divine mission, which he 
believed to have been imposed on him, — a 
mission to spend his life in the search for 
wisdom, — questioning, cross-examining, and 
exhorting all whom he met, and unsparingly 
exposing all false pretences, and false per- 
suasions of knowledge. He thus naturally 
made for himself many enemies, but he 
acquired at the same time a numerous troop 
of friends, of disciples, and admirers. The 
band of " Socratic Men," as they have been 
called, comprised characters widely differing 
from, one another. Leon recognised among 
those in attendance on Socrates, his cour- 
teous, good-humoured, and munificent host of 
the preceding evening, the pleasure-seeking 
Aristippus. Next him stood the snarling, 
offensive Antisthenes, courting observation 
and notoriety by the raggedness of his 
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garment, through the holes of which (as So- 
crates told him) his vanity was seen peeping. 
Near them were the speculative, subtle, 
Eucleides, and the dull, pompous, but very- 
practical Ischomachus. A young man, 
whose broad contemplative brow had ac- 
quired for him the surname of Plato, stood 
intently listening to the words of Socrates ; 
and was already in his own mind blending 
his master's doctrines with poetical reveries 
of his own. Charmides, Cleitophon, and 
many more of the '' gilded youth" of Athens 
were among the Socratic followers ; and pre- 
eminent among these appeared Alcibiades, 
with his unrivalled beauty of feature and 
form, — Alcibiades, the most dissolute of the 
dissolute, but who found in the conversation 
of Socrates such an enchantment, that (to 
use his own words) "he could sit down 
beside Socrates and grow old in listening 
to his talk." * A little aloof stood a dark, 
haughty-looking man, whose dress was that 
of an Athenian of high birth and wealth. 

* Plato * Symposium.' 
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His eye was menacing, and his features were 
handsome, yet repulsive. This was Kritias : 
a man superior in oratory, in poetry, in 
philosophy, in political skill to almost every 
other Athenian citizen ; but who was inferior 
to the meanest slave in the shops around 
them, as to sympathy with human feelings 
in others, and as to appreciation of any 
motive for action or forbearance, except his 
own gratification or aggrandisement. All 
those men, and very many more, habitually 
attended Socrates; — some for the mere plea- 
sure of hearing him talk ; some to profit by 
the pure practical morality, and the sublime 
theories respecting eternal truths, which he 
enounced ; some in the hope of acquiring 
part of his matchless skill in the fence of 
disputation, especiaUy in cross-examining 
and confuting a plausible and confident 
antagonist. 

The two elderly citizens who were con- 
versing with Socrates, when Leon and his 
party approached, were Lysimachus and 
Melesias, who were discussing the best mode 
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of educating their sons, with special reference 
to the young men gaining distinction in 
military service. Socrates had brought the 
conversation round to an inquiry as to 
the real essential nature of courage. When 
Nicias and Laches came up, Socrates asked 
their opinions, adding some courteous re- 
marks as to their renown as soldiers of 
proved worth on the battle-field. They 
both gave definitions, which Socrates easily 
proved to be fallacious.* Socrates then 
addressed himself to Leon. But Leon said, 
" I appeal from you, Socrates/' 

Alcibiades interposed, indignantly : " And 
to whom do you appeal from Socrates ?" 

Leon answered: *'I appeal from Socrates 
the disputant in the Agora to Socrates the 
soldier on the field of battle. You must 
remember, Alcibiades, when we three were 
all serving together in the force that first 
besieged Potidsea. The garrison made a 
strong sally, and attacked the part of our 
lines, where we were stationed, and which 

* See the * L&ches ' of Plato. 
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was very inadequately manned. We were 
driven back. You, Alcibiades, fell badly 
wounded, and most of our comrades took to 
flight. But Socrates, instead of running 
away, stept forward in front of you; he 
protected you with his shield ; and, at the 
imminent risk of his own life, he held the 
enemy in check, till reinforcements came up 
and saved us. That is what I call true 
courage. I appeal, therefore, to the Socrates 
of Potidaea for an answer to the question, 
which the Socrates of the Agora propounds 
to me." 

He turned to go away. Alcibiades said 
tauntingly, " You are afraid to stay and hear 
Socrates reply to you." 

" Yes," answered Leon, " I know well my 
inability to cope with Socrates : so, having 
thrown my feeble javelin, I will at once 
retire, before my great adversary retali- 
ates." 

He hastened from the Agora towards the 
Peiraeus. Lysis accompanied him. As they 
walked along, Lysis said, "I fear that we 
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have left our friends in the Agora rather 
abruptly." 

" I cannot help it :" replied Leon. ^' I do 
not choose to be set up to be questioned 
and cross-questioned, and to have my words 
anatomised. I decline being beguiled into 
admissions and self-contradictions, and being 
made an exhibition of, by way of contrast to 
another man's cleverness. I have frequently 
seen this happen at Aspasia's house and 
elsewhere, to men who have argued with 
Socrates. I made an early resolution that 
nothing should ever induce me to enter into 
a discussion with him. But, come, let us 
forget these philosophers and their babble, 
and talk about our good ship and the 
glorious voyage which, I hope, we shall 
make in her in a few months' time. I am 
sure that there is a rich harvest of fame and 
conquest to be won in the far west." 

" It might be useful to get some more in- 
formation from Stilpo about those regions. 
I observe that he does not join Aristippus 
in attending upon Socrates." 
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"No. He is more pleasantly employed 
in attendance on his lady-philosopher, — ^that 
pert, clever little Arete. It is a pity that 
she has not some of her father's good looks. 
I wonder if her mother was plain." 

"I wonder if Evadne's mother was 
pretty. Evadne is remarkably beautiful. 
It is not often, now, that I pay much heed 
to a fair face, but I could not help admiring 
the expression of Evadne's features last 
night, as she watched you, while you were 
explaining the operations at Flataea. What 
do you think of her, Leon?" 

*a ? Well, I hardly know. Oh, pretty. 
Decidedly pretty.*' He then rapidly changed 
the subject. "Do you think we shall be 
able to get an entire free crew for the 
Revenge ? I dislike having slaves on 
board." 

" I suppose that will depend chiefly on 
the amount of extra pay that we offer. But 
we are getting near the docks. On which 
side does the Revenge lie ?" 

" She is in the eastern dry dock. But we 
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must first go to the chief inspector of dock- 
yards' office, and show these documents." 

The requisite arrangements with the 
officials were quickly made. All the future 
expenditure connected with the Eevenge 
was to be debited to Leon, who was to make 
payments on account every month. The 
surveyors and master shipwrights were in- 
structed to follow his directions in all 
respects. And the greatest possible expedi- 
tion was to be used in preparing the vessel 
for sea. Lysis, like his chief, was delighted 
with the Revenge's build and lines. They 
stayed at the docks, while some rough draw- 
ings were made, which showed the intended 
new position of her masts, and the alteration 
of her keel. Leon requested that a model 
of her, as she would appear in her new form 
and rig, should be made and sent to him. 
It was some hours after noon, when they 
returned to the upper city from the Peirseus. 
They went to the house of Aristippus in 
quest of Stilpo. They found Aristippus and 
Charmides there. These two had been with 
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Socrates since the naommz^ x^jd £did oclIt 

just left him. Charmides w:i$ eink^st aod 

yehement in explaining to L&qo aikl Lrm, 

what an advantage, and what an intf^Iketaal 

treat they had lost, by going awajr so «ooa 

from the great master of wisdom. Clianrndes 

told them that there had been a sobseqiaent 

dialogue between Socrates and the BheCori- 

cians Gorgias andKalliHes, in which Socrates, 

in opposition to those two« pvovcd, bj an 

adamantine chain of argument, that to oom- 

mit injustice is the greatest of all pos^ble 

evils,, and which he had concluded bv a 

magnificent description of the states of the 

Unjust and of the Just in the world to come. 

Leon coldly answered that Socrates always 

argued against the opinions of those who 

conversed with him. Leon then asked Aris- 

tippus where he and Lysis were likely to 

meet Stilpo. Charmides replied to the 

question by saying, " If you will come with 

Aristippus and me to our house, you will be 

sure to find Stilpo there. Arete came to us 

in the forenoon to pass the day with my 
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sister, and I am certain that Stilpo will by 
this time have joined her." 

Leon willingly consented ; and the three 
accompanied Charmides home. On entering 
the principal room, they found Stilpo and 
Arete at one end of it, deep in a conversation, 
which they carried on in earnest under-tones, 
occasionally varied by the merry laugh of the 
lady. Evadne was sitting at a table at a 
little distance, busily engaged in exploring 
some maps. They were maps of Boeotia 
and Attica ; and she was trying to trace out 
the line of march from Plataea to Athens, 
and the scenes of the military events near 
that city, which Leon had been describing 
on the preceding evening. She coloured 
slightly on observing who the new-comers 
were ; and she hastily turned the maps down, 
so that no one should discover what had 
been the subject of her studies. She then 
advanced to welcome her brother's friends, 
apologising for the absence of Timoclea, who 
was occupied at the time with household 
affairs. There was a grace, and a quiet 
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dignity in Evadne's manner, which Leon 
observed with pleasure ; nor did it vex him, 
that she showed some little signs of embar- 
rassment, and that her hand trembled when 
it met his. Arete and Stilpo joined them ; 
and, as Leon had come thither for the express 
purpose of obtaining maritime information 
from Stilpo, he felt compelled to talk about 
maritime matters. He spoke among other 
things of his new ship, and produced copies 
of the drawings, which he had caused to be 
made of her. Evadne asked to see them, 
and, when thej were shown to her, she sought 
explanations of them from Leon, with an 
eagerness, that made Leon smile with plea- 
sure, and Aristippus and Stilpo smile with 
amusement. Leon told her that he had 
ordered a model of the Bevenge to be made, 
and asked permission to send it to her. She 
expressed a very great wish to see it, and to 
have it explained. At this period, Timoclea 
entered, and the conversation changed. 
Timoclea, after talking a little time with 
Leon and Lysis, asked her nephew where 

VOL. III. C 
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he had been during the day, and this led 
Charmides to introduce again the subject of 
Socrates, and his surpassing merits. Much 
as Aristippus admired their common master, 
he saw that the topic was becoming tedious ; 
and he took advantage of a pause to ask Lysis 
w^hether he intended to go to the exhibition 
of new Comedies at the Lensean Dionysiac 
Festival, the time for which was rapidly ap- 
proaching. Lysis replied that he did not often 
attend public festivals, but that he thought 
that he should go on this occasion, if Aristo- 
phanes had any new play to be exhibited. 
He added that he admired the brilliant poetry, 
which Aristophanes introduced in his come- 
dies, though he disliked the personality and 
the coarseness of many of his scenes. 

**And the injustice:" added Charmides. 
" What could be more shameful than the 
way, in which he attacked Socrates in the 
' Clouds ' last year ? He represented him as 
engaged in all kinds of ridiculous and irre- 
ligious speculations about physical science, 
whereas my master discourages all studies of 
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the kind. He made him the type, the 
Corypheus, as it were, of the hireling Rheto- 
ricians, who nndertake to teach their pupik to 
prove that black is white, and who deride all 
ancient laws and usages. Socrates refuses 
all remuneration for his instruction, and the 
greater part of his life is spent in combating 
these vile paradoxes, and their advocates/' 

Lysis answered, " I, of course, did not see 
the * Clouds,' as I was in Plataea at the 
time when it was acted. I believe that the 
play deserved to fail, as it did fail. But there 
was some very beautifdl poetry mingled with 
the baser elements in it. I had an oppor- 
tunity of reading it lately, and I was much 
struck by the invocation to the Clouds, and 
the first chorus. I think that some of the 
lines have remained in my memory : 

Clonds, Goddesses of sky. 

Whose glories are most liigli. 
Now rise ye before this new-comer : 

Whether on the sacred crest 

Of Olympns' height ye rest. 
Where the white snow is thawed by no summer ; 

Or with the Nereids move 

Through Ocean's holy grove, 
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Whence ye spring forth in moist exhalations ; 

Or imbibe the golden rills, 
With which Nile his current fills, 
Ere he roll his deep tide through the nations ; 

Whether o'er Maeotis lake 

Tour station now you take ; 
Or with Mimas's high mists are blended ; 

Now, Deities of Air, 

Receive your vot'ry's prayer, 
And to his entreaties be bended." * 

Aristippus said, '* The first appearance of 
the chorus of Clouds in answer to that invo- 
cation was very beautiful. The thin forms 
with their loose mist-like drapery seemed to 
come floating up at the back of the stage, 
and to hover like clouds over the scene, 
before they assumed their regular dramatic 
station. The words too of their first choral 
song are worth remembering : 

Clouds of the Heaven, 

Immortal mid storms. 
To the winds we have given 

Our Hght dewy forms. 

Let us leave the deep roar 

Of our parent the ocean, 
And to mountain-tops soar 

Where the leaves are in motion. 

* "^XBtTt ^rjfr\ ^ TToXvTt/iiTTot Nci^cXoi. K,rX, 

Abistoph. Niibes, 269. 
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Let ns gaze on the whole 

Of the gardens of earth ; 
On the rivers, that roll 

In their turbulent mirth : 

While the sea echoes high 

O'er the rocks where it dashes ; 

And unwearied the Eye 

Of the bright Ether flashes." • 

" After all," said Leon, " I like old Cratinus 
the best of all our poets of the comic drama. 
There is a raciness and a vigour in the grand 
old veteran, which none of his younger rivals 
show in anything like the same degree. He 
beat Aristophanes last year, did he not ?" 

" Yes," replied Aristippus, " he gained 
the first prize with * The Flagon :' Aristo- 
phanes with his * Clouds * did not even come 
in next to him. The second pri^e was given 
to Ameipsias. I cannot say that I concurred 
with that part of the judges' decision." 

Lysis remarked, " Ameipsias, like Eupolis, 
has grace and wit ; but he has neither the 
poetic genius of Aristophanes, nor the fiery 
indignation and hearty joviality of Cratinus." 

* 'Acvaoi N€<^cXat. k.t.X. 

Abistoph. Nubes, 275. 
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" Perhaps," observed Aristippus, *' they do 
not seek inspiration from the source, whence 
Cratinus habitually imbibes it. That old 
reveller is the most jovial of all our* bards. 
There is not a play, and there ai'e few scenes 
of his, in which the glories of wine are not 
celebrated ; and I believe that he practises 
what he preaches." 

Arete here reminded her father that it was 
time for them to return to their own house, 
in order to prepare for the reception of some 
guests, who had been invited for that evening. 
Aristippus and Stilpo rose to depart, and 
Stilpo asked Leon and Lysis to accompany 
him on the way, as he would then have an 
opportunity of fully explaining to them what 
hold the Carthaginians yet retained of the 
western end of Sicily, and whether it was 
probable that they would stand by, and 
quietly see Athens acquire the dominion of 
the whole island. 

When they were gone, Charmides narrated 
to his aunt and sister the scene, that had 
occurred in the morning between Socrates 
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and Leon in the Agora. He added some 
remarks strongly condemning Leon's con- 
duct. Evadne defended Leon warmly. She 
maintained that it was not fitting for a 
renowned statesman and warrior, such as 
Leon was, to be heard wrangling in the 
market-place like a fishwife, or to be publicly 
examined and taken to task for his expres- 
sions, as if he was a schoolboy. Charmides 
replied with equal warmth ; and the brother 
and sister got so angry m their arguments, 
that at last Evadne burst into tears and left 
the room. Charmides, who really loved his 
sister very dearly, was about to follow her 
and try to pacify her ; but Timoclea inter- 
posed : 

" You had better let her alone. Evadne 
would hardly like to have to explain the reason 
of her tears. Perhaps she does not herself 
understand it. When you next meet, speak 
a httle more favourably of Leon, if you wish 
to please Evadne. Charmides, would you 
like to have Leon for a brother-in-law ?" 

" Leon my brother-in-law !*' said Char- 
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mides^ " I am sure I never thought of such 
a thing." 

" Perhaps no one has yet definitely 
thought of such a thing. But I can see 
plainly what is likely to happen, if he comes 
here much oftener. I do not know why we 
should try to hinder it. There is an old 
friendship between the families. He is 
wealthy, well-bom, and renowned for his 
valour and success." 

" But for all that," added her nephew, " I 
wish that he could appreciate Socrates." 
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CHAPTEE IL 

How liappity the dajB 
Of ThaJbJtt went bj ! 

SOUTHJCI. 
'H xafH€inr 'AfiopvXkl, /taptu ireB€9 mZi. SaaroUras 

Theoc. IdfL IT. 38. 

Thongb in the trade of war I hare alaazi men. 
Yet do I hold it tctj stoff o* the conadakot. 
To do no oontriTed mnrder .... 

He prated. 
And used such acmrj and prorokin^ terms. 
Shajcxbpeasb. (XkdLo, Act i., #e. 2. 

The next six days were about the happiest six 
days of Leon^s life. Six days seem a small 
space, considering that they make up little 
more than a sixtieth part of each year of our 
life, and that each of us hopes to complete at 
least the Psalmist s estimate of threescore 
years and ten. Yet which of us is there, that 
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for the certainty of at once securing six conse- 
cutive days and nights of unalloyed happiness, 
would not be willing to have six years struck 
off from the expected fag-end of his life ? 
How few of us are there, who can look back 
on six consecutive days, or half six consecu- 
tive days of unmixed felicity at any period 
of our past existence ? A great character of 
antiquity — far too great a man to be dealt 
with in a work like this, except in a passing 
allusion — was introduced for a short space 
in the last chapter. Let us for a moment 
forget our function of fiction-seekers, and let 
us listen to what that man really said, when 
he was himself about to die, of human life 
and human happiness : 

" I believe that if any one of us were to 
cull out from his memory that night of his life, 
in which he slept so profoundly as not even 
to dream ; and then were to compare with it 
the other days and nights of his life ; and were 
to see how many of them had been superior 
in happiness to that night of dreamless slum- 
ber, he would find them few indeed. Aye, 
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and so would it be not onhr with us <«dinarT 
men, but with the Great King him^f/^ ♦ 

More than 2000 years have pa^ed away 
since Socrates addressed these woids to the 
judges, who had condemned him to deadu 
Do ther not come home to us ? 

Let us leTtft to the Athois at thirtr 
years before the time when these words were 
spoken. That space of thirty yeais made a 
very impoitant interval; for during it the 
power of Athens was iirepacihly IsclLen; 
she had to 

lie St tlie proad fooc of ma. cbchj, 

and nerer recoreied her <^ imperial s^rit. 
But, at the b^inning of those thirty years 
(which is nearly the date of our theme), 
Athenians were as confidenth' proud of their 
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country's greatness, of her superiority to all 
other nations in hoth arts and arms, and, 
above all, of her commercial and maritime 
pre-eminence, as Englishmen feel with regard 
to their own country at the present day. 
When Leon and Lysis were superintending 
the equipment of their ship of war, and 
speculating on their probable .voyages and 
adventures in her, they looked on defeat at 
sea, except by enormously superior num- 
bers, as a thing impossible ; and, like other 
Athenian officers, they were ready to en- 
counter almost any preponderance of force, 
relying on superior seamanship as well as 
courage, and on the prestige, which a long 
series of victories had given to their country's 
navy. Leon passed every morning in the 
active duty of preparing his favourite galley. 
He had health, wealth, and youth ; he met 
everywhere proofs of the admiration and 
favour, with which he was regarded by all 
classes of his countrymen; and he had at 
his side a brave, an inteUigent, and a devoted 
friend, who was to share with him his ex- 
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pected adventures in the Far West. His 
afternoons and evenings were passed in the 
society of Evadne. He had obtained Timo- 
clea's permission to come to the house as 
Evadne's suitor: and he knew that Evadne 
had been made acquainted with the character 
in which he came. Charmides had ceased to 
repine at him for not being a philosopher ; 
and was beginning to feel emulous of Leon's 
military fame, and to entertain a strong de- 
sire for making a campaign under him. Arete 
was often at their house for part of the day ; 
and was always friendly, lively, and good- 
humoured. Leon saw with pleasure (as 
Evadne's shyness in his presence wore off) 
that, though not highly educated like Arete, 
she was well acquainted with the national 
literature, and could join in a conversation 
respecting it with good sense and good taste. 
The fact was, that Charmides had been in the 
habit from their childhood of repeating to 
her the passages which delighted him most 
in the authors, whose works he was trained 
to study. As they grew older, she availed 
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herself freely of the access, which she always 
had to her brother's library ; and her friend 
Arete gave her many useful hints about the 
selection of subjects and passages. These 
advantages, superadded to the primary ad- 
vantage of possessing naturally good abili- 
ties, had made Evadne about as well informed 
on subjects of literature and art, as the 
majority of Athenian men, and no better. 
She had learned nothing of high science or of 
philosophy. Channides and Arete had tried 
to teach her those things in vain. Evadne 
declared that such topics were above her 
comprehension. Leon, who himself knew 
little of such abstruse matters, liked her 
all the better for her ignorance of them ; 
and it was altogether a satisfaction to him, 
that she could not look down on him in 
any department of knowledge. All men 
are selfishly vain as to the terms, on which 
they wish to stand with women, however 
much they may hide that vanity from others, 
and even disguise it from themselves. No 
one is willing to have to look up to his wife, 
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or his bi^-loTe, as his soperior in intellect 
or in solid acquirements. Aman Ukes to be 
reverenoed as chief, and as potential first per- 
former in all departments ; though be may 
be willing not to exercise or practicalhr dis- 
play his manifold mastery. Leon believed 
that Eyadne not only loved him, bat ad- 
mired him as the noblest being that ever 
Hyed. Such were indeed her feelings. She 
did not pretend, either to others or to her- 
self that Leon was a sage philosopher, or an 
accomplished poet or orator ; hot she main- 
tained (and warmly argued with Charmides) 
that Leon knew as much of these matters, as 
a hero of active life onght to know ; and 
that it would have been a blemish on his 
heroic character if he had known more. She 
listened to, and thought over all his plans 
and day-dreams of future achievements and 
glory, with as mudi interest, as even Lysis 
felt respecting them. She studied all the 
details of the rig, and of the armament of 
the Eevenge ; and she kept in her own room 
the galley's model, which she had made Leon 
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give her. She had already begun to work 
with her own hands the pennon for the 
ship's Aphlaston, which was to float over 
Leon's head in the Western seas. 

Wrapt in the happiness of the present, 
Leon thought no more of the trials and 
pangs of the past. But, if he erred in thus 
wholly giving himself up to his New Love, 
and in forgetting so completely and so soon 
the high-minded and true-hearted maiden, 
who had saved his life at Platsea, and whom 
he believed to have died there for his sake, 
he was soon bitterly recalled to repentance. 

The day for the representation of new 
comedies (of which Aristippus had spoken 
to Lysis) soon arrived. Aristippus could 
not go to see them, as it was customary for 
none but Athenian citizens to be admitted 
to the Lensean Dionysiac Festival, though the 
theatres at other times were open to the 
resident aliens, and to strangers in general. 
Leon expressed great indignation at this 
illiberal exclusion of his friend ; but Aris- 
tippus treated the matter very lightly : 
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" I prefer," he said, " in general, reading a 
Comedy to seeing it acted. It is not so with 
a Tragedy. The merit of many scenes, and 
the dramatist's general skill in the framing 
of the plot, and in the arrangements of in- 
cidents, may escape appreciation, unless we 
watch their stage-effects. But the stage- 
effect in comedy is little more than making 
the audience laugh ; and that is much more 
frequently effected by coarse buffoonery, than 
by either wit or humour. When I read a 
comedy, I can pause upon the brilliant and 
the powerful passages in it ; and I can pass 
rapidly over the heaps of ribaldry and low 
abuse, and the practical jokes, which disgust 
and weary me, if I go to see the play acted. 
You, Leon, can report to me which of the 
new plays has any sterling merit, and I 
shall not have much difficulty in procuring 
a copy." 

Cratinus was to be a competitor for the 
dramatic prize ; and Leon, who was fond of 
the old man, took an interest on his account 
in the performances. Leon determined to 
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see the rival comedies played out, and to 
stay and hear the adjudication of victory. 
The dramatic exhibitions at Athens began 
early in the day ; and, when (as on the 
present occasion) a considerable number of 
competing new plays were to be brought 
forward, the acting went on nearly till 
evening, with brief intervals, during which 
the audience might obtain refreshments. 
Leon's continued presence at the theatre of 
course involved the necessity of his absence 
from Evadne at their usual hour of meeting. 
When he mentioned this at Timoclea's house 
on the day preceding the festival, Evadne 
was rather disposed to treat him, as if he 
was putting a slight on her, and to insist 
peremptorily on his giving up the theatre, 
for at least the afternoon. But there was 
something in Leon's tone and manner, which 
warned her, that he was not the sort of 
lover, whom it would be safe to try to 
domineer over; and that an attempt to 
tighten his chain might end in her losing 
him altogether. Some hints, which she 
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tlirew out as to what was his duty, were 
unsuccessful and unheeded; and she then 
thought it best to escape the humiliation of 
open defeat, by pretending that she agreed 
with him in thinking that he ought to go 
to see his old friend's play acted, and hear 
the result of the competition.' Still, she 
could not help showing a little vexation, 
which he took no pains to dispel. Altogether 
their interview that afternoon <vras less plea- 
sant, and their parting less affectionate than 
had been the case for some time previously. 
Leon, as he walked home, thought to him- 
self : " My little Evadne has been trying for 
supremacy to-day. It was a pity to vex 
her ; but, if she had not been thwarted about 
this matter, it would soon have become 
necessary to thwart and vex her much more 
in some more serious affair. I suppose she 
will have recovered her good-humour by the 
day after to-morrow." 

Evadne, as soon as she was left alone, had 
a good fit of weeping, but she soon dried 
her tears, and owned to herself in her heart 
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of hearts that she loved Leon all the more, 
for having claimed and maintained his true 
position of ascendancy : " I might have been 
gratified," she said to herself, — " I might 
have been gratified if Leon had given way 
to me, but I am sure that I should have 
despised him for it. Still, for all that, I 
will try again to have my own way at the 
first opportunity." 

Leon ascertained that evening that the 
play of his friend Cratinus stood fourth; in 
the order for representation. He had no 
particular wish to see either of the three 
rival comedies, that were to be acted before 
it ; so, instead of going to the theatre early 
in the morning, when the performances com- 
menced, he was able to go to the dockyard ; 
but little was going on there, as all • the 
artisans, who were citizens, had gone to the 
festival. But Lysis had kept some of the 
other workmen together, so that the day was 
not entirely wasted. Leon walked back 
towards the Acropolis a little before noon, 
and long before he reached the part, where 
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the dramatic contests were carried on, he 
could hear plainly the shouts of applause 
mingled with laughter, and sometimes varied 
by the noise of loud beating of the feet 
against the ground in sign of disapprobation. 
It was evident that the great mass of the 
Athenian citizens were busily engaged in 
watching and criticising the most popular of 
all their numerous public spectacles. 

The chief part of the theatre (far exceed- 
ing in size any modern buildings of the 
same kind) occupied the south-western slope 
of the Acropolis. The seats for the spec- 
tators were cut out of the rock in regular 
tiers one above another, each curving round, 
so as to till up about three-fourths of a 
circle. At the back of the highe^^t of these, 
and encircling and over-topping aU, stood a 
lofty portico of white marble. This was the 
chief place of shelter for the audience if a 
heavy storm came on during the perform- 
ances ; for the ancient theatres were never 
roofed ; and the practice of drawing huge 
awnings across over the space, where the 
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audience sat, to protect tliem against sun 
and rain, had not yet been introduced. The 
Athenians would not willingly have foregone 
the magnificent prospect which they enjoyed 
from their elevated seats in the theatre, of 
the neighbouring mountains and groves, and 
of the sea in the far distance, — objects, to 
which their poets in their serious dramas 
made frequent and beautiful allusions. At 
the bottom of the lowest of the tiers of 
rising seats (in the place where our pit or 
stalls would be) there was an open space, 
forming about three parts of a circle ; this 
was appropriated to the dances and other 
evolutions of the chorus, which took a far 
more important part in the old classical than 
it ever does in modern dramas. A little 
beyond the end of this space a raised narrow 
platform stretched across the building, and 
formed the stage on which the actors appeared. 
The requisite supports for the scenic decora- 
tions were at the back, and at the sides of 
the stage. 

The structural arrangements of the old 
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Attic theatres did not differ more from those, 
which we are accustomed to see in modern 
play-houses, than the old Attic comedy 
itself differed in structure and in spirit also 
from any and every dramatic composition of 
after ages. This difference did not consist 
merely in the large and important part taken 
by the ancient chorus in the action of the 
play, but in the general spirit of personal 
and political invective, mockery, and buf- 
foonery, which pervaded the whole drama. 
It was embellished with a prodigality of 
wit ; it frequently displayed great skill and 
invention in the delineation of character, 
and in the arrangement of incidents ; it was 
ennobled by much beautiful poetry, and 
sterling manly good sense ; but bitter politics 
and gross personaUties made up its staple. 
Living persons were freely and often foully 
attacked by name ; and the most celebrated 
public characters of the day were intro- 
duced on the stage under the most ludi- 
crous and degrading circumstances. In an 
age, when there were no newspapers, and 
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no pamphlets, and when nearly the whole 
of the citizens of the commonwealth could 
be brought together in one theatre, the 
comic drama became a formidable engine for 
influencing public opinion ; and its greatest 
poet was fully justified in his boast that his 
muse, with many materials for laughter, 
mingled many materials for earnest and 
important thought.* 

Leon was accustomed to the licence of his 
country's stage, and he had often joined, 
more or less cordially, in the laugh against 
himself. His name gave obvious oppor- 
tunities for punning ; and he had been suffi- 
ciently notorious, both for the follies of his 
private life (if life at Athens could be called 
private), and for his exploits in war, to cause 
many a joke to be uttered about the Lion's 
roar, the Lion's nightly prowls, and even 
about the supposed favourite lionesses. He 
did not imagine that he had grown more 
thin-3kinned during his long absence from 

* IloXXa /i€i/ ycXoia 

TToXXci hi a-TTovbaia. SaruB 289. 
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Athens ; and he took his seat in the Theatre, 
expecting to share in much laughter at the 
expense of his friends, without hearing any- 
thing very disagreeable about himself. As 
none but Athenian citizens were admitted 
to the Lenaea, the vast building (which was 
designed to accommodate the concourse of 
strangers and resident aliens, as well as of 
the Athenians proper, at the Great Dio- 
nysia), was by no means crowded ; and 
people took and shifted their places as they 
pleased. Leon wished to have a good view 
of his friend Cratinus's play ; so, without 
heeding whether he was taking a station 
where he was himself conspicuous, he chose 
a seat in the lower tier, immediately opposite 
to the centre of the stage. 

The representation of Cratinus's new 
comedy began soon after Leon's arrival. It 
went off rather flatly. As the old Poet 
himself afterwards owned, the play savoured 
more of the fumes of yesterday's wine, than 
of the fresh inspiration of the juice of the 
grape. Some brisker dramas followed ; and, 
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as long as the jokes and the scurrilities 
were levelled at others, Leon enjoyed them 
heartily. At last came a play by an author 
named Morsylus, a writer of little humour 
or brilliancy, but who went beyond almost 
all others in the copiousness and in the 
coarseness of his personalities. This some- 
times suited the popular taste ; and his play 
this afternoon, which was little more than a 
tissue of burlesques and calumnies, was 
received with vociferous applause. Suddenly 
Leon heard his own name on the stage, and 
he heard coupled with it the name of Ata- 
lanta. The soldiery, who had escaped from 
Platsea, had brought to Athens many stories, 
some true, some exaggerated, some mere 
fictions, about Atalanta the companion of 
Aspasia, who had been taken to Plataea, who 
had been so much courted by their general, 
and who was supposed to have fought and 
fallen at his side, Morsylus strung together 
parts of these stories, together with allusions 
to the old legends about the heroine Atalanta, 
who figured with Meleager at the Calydonian 
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hunt, and about the other Atalanta, who ran 
the foot races, and who was fabled to have been 
finally transformed into a lioness in her lover's 
company. Leon heard with burning indig- 
nation the name and fame of her, who had 
loved him so truly, and whom he had loved 
so well, made the burden of ribald songs, 
and the theme of filthy jests. He saw 
Morsylas watching him from a seat close 
under the stage, and enjoying the sight 
of his sufferings. Instinctively his hand 
clutched at the part of the dress, where in 
war time the dagger was worn ; and he 
muttered, half aloud, " What ought to be 
done to this wretch ?" A clear, low voice 
behind him answered, ** Kill him /" He 
turned and saw Alcibiades. Kritias, and 
others whom he recognised, were also close 
to him. 

Alcibiades, in advising him to kill Mor- 
sylus, spoke in earnest ; for he w^as bidding 
Leon act, as he himself acted a few years 
later, when he caused the Comic Poet Eupolis 
to be drowned, in revenge for a very free 
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attack made on him by Eupolis on the 
stage. 

Leon was rising to leave the theatre ; but 
Alcibiades laid his hand on his arm, and 
detained him. 

" Do not," he said, — *' do not let that vile 
libeller see that he has had the power to 
distress you so deeply. There is not much 
more of the play to come. Stay it out, and 
then come home with me. I have a few 
friends to entertain this evening. We will 
try to make you forget the annoyance of 
the day.'* 

Leon complied, and remained to the end 
of the play, which was the last of the whole 
list. His displeasure then was greatly in- 
creased by hearing a prize awarded to the 
author, who had so foully attacked him. 
He said nothing on the subject to Alcibi- 
ades, as they returned to his house together ; 
nor was the subject again mentioned during 
the evening. The entertainment given by 
Alcibiades was splendid; and Kiitias and 
other guests were present, whose intellectual 
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and conversational powers were of a very 
high order. After dinner hired musicians, 
and singers, and dancers of great eminence 
were introduced. But Leon remained silent 
and gloomy throughout the whole banquet, 
though he drank more freely than had of 
late been his custom. He left the mansion 
of Alcibiades to return to his own house 
alone. Part of his way was along a street 
on a hill side, where there was a raised foot- 
path, which ran on a level along by the door- 
ways of the houses, so that at the lower end 
of the street the footway was considerably 
higher than the road. There was no side- 
rail, and the footway was narrow ; but Leon 
knew the path well, and there was some 
moonUght. He kept along the footway, 
until, near the part, where it was highest 
above the road, he saw some one staggering 
towards him from the opposite direction. 
This was Morsylus, who had been at a 
banquet given by some of his friends in 
honour of his success, and was now return- 
ing to his house in a more than half inebri- 
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ated condition. Leon recognised him, and 
stood still. Unfortunately Morsylus also 
recognised Leon, and reeled up against him, 
asking loudly and insolently, " Where is the 
noble Lion prowling to now ? Is he on the 
look out for his Atalanta ?" 

Muttering a fierce oath, Leon swept his 
right arm round across the drunkard's 
shoulder, and hurled him violently headlong 
down from the footpath into the street 
below. The wretched man fell heavily, and 
then neither spoke nor stirred. Leon went 
down by the nearest flight of steps to 
examine the extent of his injuries. He 
found him quite dead. His neck had been 
broken by the fall, and he had expired 
without a groan. As Leon rose from ex- 
amining the body, he saw two men, whom 
he had not previously observed, approaching 
him from out of the shade thrown by the 
opposite buildings. As they came near, 
Leon saw that one was Kritias, and the 
other Paches, who, like his companion, was 
a member of the extreme Oligarchical party 
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at Athens. Kritias, on seeing that Mor- 
sylus was dead, instantly urged Leon to 
quit the tipot, and hasten to his own house. 

" The night patrol/' he said, " will soon 
come up; but they will come from their 
guard-house, which is in a different direction. 
We will inform them that we heard the 
noise of a heavy fall, and that we found 
Morsylus lying dead here. We will say 
nothing about you." 

Leon at first refused to take to flight ; but 
Kritias urged on him the folly of carrying 
the point of honour in the battle-field into 
such a catastrophe. 

" Consider," he said, " what it is that you 
risk, if you are found near the dead body. 
.Thousands heard the provocation given to 
you in the theatre ; several, besides our- 
selves, heard the advice of Alcibiades to 
you about killing the offender. You will 
not be tried before the popular tribunal. 
Tour own favour with the multitude, and 
the influence of our clubs, can do nothing 
for you. The Areopagus will take it up ; 
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and you know their pedantic fondness for 
ostentatious severity. Even if they only 
convict you of mere unpremeditated homi- 
cide, you will have at least a sentence of a 
year's banishment. You will lose your ship, 
and the command in the Western seas, which 
you are now sure of. Do not throw aU this 
away, and perhaps your life also." 

Leon yielded unwillingly to the advice 
thus pressed on him. He regained his 
house without meeting any other person; 
and he knew that, if Kritias and Paches 
kept their promise of not mentioning him, 
he was safe from judicial inquiry. But to 
have killed a man in a street brawl made 
him feel self-degraded ; and it was with 
many bitter thoughts, with sad memories of 
the long-past, and gloomy self-reproaches for 
what had just occurred, that he threw him- 
self on his couch that night. 

As soon as Leon had left the place where 
the body was lying, Paches observed to 
Kritias ** We have now got Leon in our 
power. He must needs join our party, and 
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act as we require. A threat of denouncing 
him for this fellow's death will be an effective 
screw on him at all times." 

Kritias replied, "I think we must go a 
different way to work with him. Leon's is 
not a nature to be ruled by terror. If we 
were to threaten him, he would most pro- 
bably fire up, and set us at defiance. No ; 
we must rule him through what are called 
the better feelings. We must act in this 
matter, as if our sole wish was to help Leon, 
out of friendship and admiration for him. 
Gratitude will then bring him over to us ; and 
afterwards, little by little, we can initiate 
him in work and in scenes, which will ulti- 
mately make him ours to the heart's core." 

" I will foUow the plan that you recom- 
mend, Kritias, in this as in other matters," 
said Paches. " But I often observe that such 
subtle and far-reaching policies defeat them- 
selves, when a plainer and rougher mode of 
action would in aU probability have been 
successful." 

They called to the night-patrol as soon as 
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they heard them approaching, and, according 
to their agreement with Leon, they told 
the truth, but not the whole truth as to what 
had happened. They said that they heard 
a sudden noise as of a body falling heavily > 
and, that on going up to the spot, they found 
Morsylus lying dead, evidently just killed by 
a fall from the high foot-path into the road. 
It was soon ascertained that Morsylus had 
left the house, where he had been feasted, in 
a far from sober state. There seemed to be 
nothing very wonderful in a drunken man 
falling from a narrow causeway at night. 
There was no wound on him, or any sign 
whatever of violence having been used to 
him before he got the fall. The death was 
considered to have been accidental; and, 
before long, it was totally forgotten by the 
Athenian public. Leon however remem- 
bered it long and painfully ; and he felt 
severely the burden of the obligation, which 
he was now under to Kjitias and Paches, 
two men, towards whom he had long che- 
rished a strong antipathy. 
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On the morning after this occurrence, 
Leon went down to the Peiraeus, as usual, to 
look to the progress which the shipwrights 
were making with his galley ; but he was 
absent in mind, and heedless of what was 
going on. Lysis, who met him at the dock- 
yard, saw that something had happened to 
distress and trouble his friend seriously, but 
he knew nothing as to its nature. Lysis had 
not been to the theatre; and he had not 
heard of the insults heaped there upon Leon 
in the comedy of Morsylus. People at the 
dockyard were talking of the death of the 
dramatist; but Lysis paid little heed to 
them, and did not know that Leon was in 
any way connected with what had happened. 
On their return to the upper city, Leon 
requested Lysis to go for him to the house of 
Timoclea, and to make his excuses for not 
paying his customary and promised visit. 
He said that he was ill, and wished to lie 
down on his couch. He begged also that 
he might be left alone during the afternoon 
and evening. Lysis left him reluctantly, 
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for he could see that Leon was really fevered 
and in pain. Lysis thought that he must 
have had a quarrel with Evadne or with her 
family, and that the altercation must have 
been serious. But he wondered that even 
in that case Leon should be so severely 
affected. Lysis thought to himself, **He 
has got over the loss of his first love without 
much difficulty. It is strange that he should 
take to heart so seriously the mere chance of 
missing a second love." But when Lysis 
arrived at Timoclea's house, and saw the 
fond anxiety, with which Evadne and her 
aunt and brother received the news of Leon's 
indisposition, he saw clearly that on their 
side at least there was no anger or change of 
feeling. Evadne would have hurried down 
to Leon's house herself to tend him in his 
illness, but this was peremptorily forbidden 
by Timoclea. She then insisted that Char- 
mides should go to Leon, and return to her 
with an account of his state in an hour's 
time. Lysis told them of Leon's express 
wish to be left alone ; but Evadne replied 
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that such an order could not apply to any 
one sent by her ; and again implored her 
brother to hasten to Leon's sick couch. 
Charmides willingly did as she desired ; and 
Lysis seeing that any further objection on 
his part was useless, returned to his own 
home. 

Leon was at first displeased when Char- 
mides entered his chamber; but he was 
greatly relieved by finding, as he did on 
cautious inquiry, that Charmides had, like 
Lysis, kept away from the theatre on the 
preceding day, and knew nothing about the 
performances there, except that he had heard 
that Cratinus had not been successful. His 
sister had made him inquire about this. 
Jjeon had professed to take great interest in 
the reception of his old friend's play, and 
this had been enough to make Evadne take 
an interest in it also. Charmides expressed 
the greatest aversion for all the Comic Poets. 
He said that he had heard in the Agora 
that morning that one of them, who had 
gained a prize at the Lensea, had fallen down 
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in the street, and broken his neck on the 
preceding night. Charmides added his 
opinion that such a death was a fitting 
termination for the life of such a personage. 

After a little time the young man left his 
friend, and returned to his sister, charged 
with a message to her that Leon's illness 
was a mere temporary ailment ; and with a 
promise that she should either receive a 
letter from him, or see him early on the 
following morning. 

When left to himself, Leon pondered long 
and anxiously during that afternoon and the 
night on the true state of his own feelings, 
on his position with regard to Evadne, and 
on the course that he ought to take. 
What had occurred respecting Atalanta 
on the preceding day, had brought back all 
his old love for her, and his sorrow for her 
fate ; and he felt that his passion for Evadne 
was dimmed, as the ancient feelings re- 
vived. He almost wished that he was free 
from his new ties. It was true that he 
was not yet betrothed, and that no formal 
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engagem^it or interchange of promises be- 
tween him and Evadne yet existed ; but he 
felt conscious that he was bound to her on 
the streng;th of his condnct and demeanour 
to¥rards her for some time past, by the 
affection which he had displayed towards her, 
and by the return of affection, which she had 
made (or at least had revealed) in conse- 
quence of his inducements and encourage- 
ment. He felt that it would be ungenerous 
and cruel, if he were now to leave her, and 
yet he thought to himself, ''Is it not sHll 
more cruel and ungenerous in me to per- 
severe, now that I know myself, and am 
conscious that I bring to her a heart, that is 
peopled with the phantoms of bygone happy 
days, and clogged with the ashes of a 
departed love ? Yet how could I explain my 
motives for now altering my conduct? I 
cannot speak of these things to her. I have 
never been a hypocrite. My old life and 
character are well known. If any one likes 
to question me about them, let them do so. 
K for that, or for any other cause, Evadne 
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or her friends desire that we should be 
parted, so let it be. If not, let things take 
their course. I will be ruled by circum- 
stances." 

With this determination "to let things 
take their course, and to be ruled by circum- 
stances " (which is what most men are weak 
enough to do in such cases), Leon at last 
sank to sleep. 

On the next morning he was about to write 
to Lysis, and to request him to attend alone 
to the works on the galley, when Lysis and 
Charmides both entered his room. Coming 
from different directions, they had both met 
at his door. Leon professed that a night's 
rest had thoroughly cured him ; and although 
he still looked a little haggard and care- 
worn, he seemed to them far better, than he 
had been on the preceding day. He told 
Charmides that he would accompany him 
back to his house, if he would wait a little 
time, to which the young man wilUngly 
assented, but immediately sent off a slave 
with a scrap of papyrus to Evadne, whom he 
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knew to be anxiously expecting intelligence 
as to Leon's condition. He wrote only a 
few words, but which he knew would con- 
tain volumes of joy for his sister : " He is 
better. He will be with you soon." Lepn 
then talked over with Lysis the state of the 
repairs, that were being done to the ship, 
and the somewhat high terms as to extra 
pay, which a body of fifty first-rate seamen 
were demanding. The three friends took 
together the customary morning meal of 
bread and olives, or dried fruits, with milk, 
or with water, or with wine and water, 
according to the taste and habits of each 
individual. Lysis then left them, and began 
his walk to the dockyard. Leon proposed 
to Charmides that they should at once go to 
his house. Charmides hesitated a little, and 
then said, "I was charged with another 
message to you. It is from Ischomachus. 
You know he is Evadne's guardian. He 
and I are great friends, for he appreciates 
and frequently attends Socrates. But my 
aunt and he do not like each other much, 
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and he very seldom comes near our honse. 
He gave me the message for you, when we 
met in the Agora yesterday, I told Timo- 
clea of it, but not my sister. You will not 
mind my telling it to you, will you ?" 

Leon smiled, and replied, "That must 
depend upon its nature. But you may be 
quite sure, Charmides, that I am not likely 
to take oflFence with you." 

His young friend rejoined, ** Ischomachus 
told me to say, that he wished to speak 
with you, and that he would come to your 
house at any time you would appoint. He 
mentioned the subject on which he wished 
to speak. It is about Evadne's dowry and 
the betrothment. Indeed, Leon, I feel 
vexed that any of us should be the first to 
mention this. I assure you that Evadne 
knows nothing about this communication. 
Timoclea and I both agreed that, if she 
heard of it, she would be sure to forbid 
most peremptorily my telling you of it. 
But we also both thought that it would 
not be right for me to keep back from you 
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what my sister's guardian had desired to 
be repeated to you." 

Leon took his hand, and said, "You 
have acted quite right, Charmides. I only 
feel vexed that I have not myself attended 
to this sooner ; but dowry is a topic which 
I did not care to introduce. Tour cousin 
Ischomachus and I have kept somewhat 
aloof from each other, since we had a rather 
warm altercation in the public Assembly 
about two years ago. But I am sure that 
there is no serious ill-will on the part of 
either towards the other. He is a brave 
man — a first-rate horseman. He and I 
have ridden side by side against the enemy 
before now. I will see him to-day. Where 
do you think that I shall find him ?" 

"He will be sure to be in Damon's 
Falsestra about noon. I heard him say so 
to Ejdtobulus." 

^ We will go there together at that hour. 
And now let us make the best of our way 
to your house." 

Evadne had watched for Leon's return 
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with the fond eagerness, with which (to 
borrow a simile from the great Florentine 
poet) the bird watches from her nest for the 
return of day, that may enable her to seek 
the food which her little ones require. 
When Leon entered the room, she ran 
eagerly up to meet him; and placing her 
hands on his arms, she looked into his 
face to mark whether it showed proof of 
serious illness. She then bethought her- 
self of what she was doing; and blushing 
deeply, withdrew her hands, and turned 
away. Then, strong love prevailed again, 
and she again looked intently on him, as if 
her very life depended on the answer to 
her inquiring gaze. Assured both by his 
aspect and by his words that there was no 
cause for alarm about his health, Evadne sate 
down on a couch and wept abundant tears 
of joy. Leon was deeply moved by the 
sight of so much affection, and by feeling 
that aU this affection was for him. He sate 
down by her, and said, *' Evadne, dear 
Evadne ! " She again raised her face to 
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him, and he met her with an xmforbidden 
caress. She was now all the world to hinu 
His old love, his ambition, the recent insult, 
and the recent homicide, were all forgotten 
in the rapture of Evadne's presence. Their 
joint day-dream of superhuman happiness 
was at last broken by the entrance of 
Timoclea. 

Timodea sent Evadne away to superin- 
tend two of the women servants, who had 
been ordered to move a small but very 
valuable statue from one room to another. 
When she had left them, Timoclea said to 
Leon, "Has my nephew given you the 
message which he received from Ischoma- 
chus?" Leon replied in the affirmative, 
and added that he was to meet Evadne's 
guardian at noon that day, and that he sin- 
cerely trusted that they would be able to 
agree upon an early day which might be 
suggested to Evadne and Timoclea for the 
betrothal. Timoclea then said, " I ought to 
explain to you that Ischomachus only be- 
came suardian to these children about two 
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years ago ; when my last brother died. 
Charmides (who is older than his sister by 
a year) attained the age of eighteen some 
months ago, and thereby passed from under 
his new guardian's jurisdiction. But Char- 
mides continues to see much more of him, 
than Evadne and I do. Ischomachus and 
Charmides are both philosophers, as they 
call themselves ; and they both almost wor- 
ship that hideous but inspired creature, the 
sculptor Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus. 
Ischomachus disapproves of the way in 
which my household is conducted — of me 
and my niece living like rational and free 
beings in the cheerful and intellectual 
society of other rational beings. He is all 
for the old system of domestic discipline, 
according to which all free-born Athenian 
women are compelled to pass their lives in 
gloom, in trembling, and in ignorance. 
However, he does not actively interfere 
with us, and we keep clear of quarrels. I 
have no fear as to his justice or kindness 
in dealing with any important matters in 
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which our welfare is involved. But I know 
that I should anger him extremely, if I 
were to take the initiative in any arrange- 
ments about Evadne's marriage, and I will 
refrain from doing so. You know my good 
opinion of you, and (what is a thousand 
times more important) you know her feel- 
ings towards you. We both know and 
trust you thoroughly. Let me see you here 
in the afternoon after your interview with 
her guardian." 

Evadne here entered in great grief, and 
announced that, through the stupidity of 
Eimoe and the over haste of Milto, the sta- 
tuette (a favourite one of her own) had been 
thrown down and broken. Timoclea replied 
gravely, " I am sorry to hear it. If I were 
superstitious, I should think it a formidable 
ill-omen." She turned to Leon, and said, 
by way of explanation, " It was an image of 
the Goddess of Heavenly Love." 

Leon replied, '* Let us see the extent of 
the injury that has been done. Perhaps it 
is not irreparable. Your nephew's friend, 
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Socrates, or some other sculptor, may try 
his skill at restoring it." 

** Yes," said Timoclea. " Let those care- 
less girls bring in their handiwork. Marble 
is easier to mend than hearts are." 

The oflFending damsels brought in the 
fragments of the statue, but they were mere 
fragments, and all hope of restoration was 
at an end. Leon said, '' If the favourite 
image cannot be repaired, let it be replaced. 
I have a statue of the goddess at my house 
by the same sculptor, and of nearly the same 
size. Let me send for it, and let it be 
honoured by being enshrined here." 

Evadne looked pleased at the offer ; and 
Timoclea after a little hesitation accepted it. 
A written order was forthwith despatched 
to the chief servant of Leon's household, 
and in a short time two of his slaves appeared 
bearing the image, carefully wrapt up and 
secured from chance of injury. On its being 
placed in the hall, and on the wrappers being 
taken off Timoclea saw that it was an exqui- 
site work of art, but that it differed very 
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much from the lost one in attitude, in drapery, 
and in expression. She said seriously to 
Leon, "I will not oflFend you by rejecting 
your gift. It is veiy beautiful, but its style 
of beauty is open to much observation. It 
shall stand in the corridor; but I cannot 
think of appropriating it to Evadne. This 
is evidently a representative of the Goddess 
of Common Love, of the Pandemos Aphro- 
dite. The one, which she has been deprived 
of, was an image of the Aphrodite Urania." 

Leon felt and looked vexed ; and he did 
not mend his position by remarking by way 
of apology, that though the statue, which he 
had sent, had been for, a long time in his 
house, he had not sufl&ciently attended to its 
true character, 

Charmides now rejoined them, and re- 
minded Leon that the hour of noon was 
very near. The two then proceeded to the 
Palaestra of Damon, where they found a great 
number not only of young men, who were 
engaged in taking lessons, ol* in competing 
with each other in wrestling, boxing, fencing, 
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and other exercises, but also of bystanders, 
some of whom were earnestly watching the 
rival athletes, while many were chiefly occu- 
pied in conversation with each other. 

In one of these last-mentioned groups they 
saw Ischomachus and Kritobulus. Socrates 
was with them, and (an unusual thing for 
him) was taking the part of a listener. He 
had been consulted by Kjritobulus (a young 
man of great wealth, of which he had recently 
come into possession), for advice as to the 
management of his property; and he had 
introduced Kritobulus to Ischomachus (who 
was renowned for his riches and for his con- 
stant increase and prudent use of them) as 
the man in Athens most competent to give 
him the suggestions, which he required. 
Ischomachus had already, when Leon 
approached, told his auditor much about 
the purchase and management of land, 
houses, and slaves ; and he was beginning 
to give him advice about marriage. Leon 
listened very attentively to this. Ischo- 
machus narrated, by way of example, the 
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course which he had himself followed in this 
respect, and which in his own case had 
brought with it comfort and increased pros- 
perity. He had purposely chosen a very 
young bride, under the age of fifteen ; one 
whom he ascertained to have been brought 
up in the strictest seclusion, so as " to see 
as little as possible, to hear as little as pos- 
sible, and to ask as few questions as possible." 
In fact, when he married her, she knew 
nothing, except the arts of spinning and 
weaving, and how to conduct herself vir- 
tuously. He had wished this young wife to 
take on her the entire management of his 
extensive household ; and he* described how 
helpless and scared she was at first, but how 
he taught her confidence in herself, and con- 
fidence in him. By degrees she acquired 
the art of managing the numerous slaves, 
male and female, of the establishment, and 
of securing willing and active obedience to 
all her orders. The strictest economy was 
practised by her ; but with due regard to the 
state, which her husband's social position 
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made it proper to maintain. Finally, Ischo- 
machus declared that by choosing his wife 
thus, and by treating her thus, he found 
himself relieved from all domestic cares and 
troubles, and free to devote all his attention 
to the out-door management and enlargement 
of his property, and to the maintenance of 
his reputation as a liberal patron of art, as a 
generous friend, as an efficient soldier, espe- 
cially as an accomplished horseman, and 
altogether as one of the most distinguished 
citizens of the commonwealth.* 

Much comforted by this self-laudation, and 
by the deference and gratitude with which 
Kritobulus heard it, Ischomachus looked 
round, and saw Leon among the listeners. 
He accosted his old cavalry comrade with a 
cordiality, which Leon frankly returned ; and 
they walked away together to Leon's house, 
which was near to the Palaestra. Ischomachus 
began their conversation by observing, " I 

* This description of the beau-ideal of an Athenian 
wife is taken from the * CEconomica ' of Xenophon, 
vii. 3. It fairly represents the general opinion at Athens 
on the subject. 
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fear, Leon, that the pattern, which you have 
jnst heard me describing, of an Athenian 
maiden, educated on an old-fashioned Athe- 
nian system, is hardly exemplified in what 
you have seen so much of lately in my 
cousin Timoclea's household." 

Leon replied, " I do not dispute the sound- 
ness of your judgment so far as regards your 
own choice ; but with regard to your cousin 
Evadne, there is nothing in which I could 
wish her to be different from what she is." 

" I am glad to hear you say so. I believe 
indeed that Evadne is a thoroughly good- 
hearted girl; and that she has escaped all 
the risks of the strange way, in which Timo- 
clea has conducted herself and her household. 
It had been going on so long, when I became 
the children's guardian, that I did not care 
to interfere ; still, I am glad that my cousin 
is going to be married, especially as it is to 
a man of sense, as well as of fitting rank and 
suitable wealth." 

Leon bowed, and said, "Before we go 
farther, let me ask if you know what oc- 
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curred at the theatre, at the Lensea, the day 
before yesterday ; I mean the personalities 
respecting myself?" 

"I was there, and witnessed the scene 
with regret and indignation ; feelings, which 
were not a little heightened when those 
fools, the judges, gave a prize to the buflfoon, 
who had attacked you. I was not sorry to 
hear what happened to him that night. But 
all these things should be forgotten now. 
They belong to a past existence of yours, as 
my fellow-disciple Plato would say. You 
are going to begin an entirely new stage of 
life now. There are some dull, dry, but 
not immaterial preliminaries to settle ; which 
it is my duty, as Evadne's guardian, to 
attend to." 

Leon replied, "Make her dowry what 
you please; I will contribute at least an 
equal sum to the joint matrimonial estate. 
Since lophon has been in Thrace, our mines 
there have been agreeably lucrative, and I 
have learned to take more care of my income 
than I used to do/' 
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" I am very glad to hear it, for Evadne's 
sake as well as your own. These Thracian 
mines, to make them pay properly, require 
a proprietor's eye. I suppose lophon finds 
watching gold a more agreeable occupation 
than watching steel. We heard that he left 
you at Platsea in a not very creditable 
manner/' 

Leon said in a low voice, " I would rather 
be spared from being reminded of what hap- 
pened at Platsea." 

" I will not revert to the subject of 
lophon/* said Ischomachus, who little 
thought of what was passing in Leon's mind. 
" And, though I am sorry to have vexed you 
by mentioning him, I am not sorry to see 
that you have a proper share of family pride. 
* And now for practical matters; I believe 
that Evadne's dowry will be five talents." 

"I am quite satisfied," answered Leon. 
" I will contribute an equal sum. What day 
shall I propose to her as the day for the 
betrothment ?" 

" We must fix a day at least twenty days 
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from this time. The rank of both the 
femilies requires that we should pay due 
attention to proper ceremonies and for- 
maUties." 

"I hope that in that case the interval 
between the betrothal and the marriage 
itself will be a very short one. I may other- 
wise be called on to sail on active service in 
one of the spring-fleets, almost as soon as I 
am married." 

" There must be a proper interval of a few 
months between the two ceremonies. The 
head of such a house as yours and the sister 
of Charmides are not to be paired together 
with hurried and undignified rites, as if 
some shopkeeper was being yoked with the 
daughter of some small farmer. But we do 
not yet know in what squadron you are to 
serve, or to command. Perhaps we shall 
know more by this time to-morrow. The 
question whether an armament shall be sent 
this spring to the Sicilian seas will come on 
in the Public Assembly to-morrow ; and if 
there is a majority for sending one, they will 
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most likely proceed to appoint the admirals. 
In that case you are very likely to have a 
command. Nicias thinks so, and will sup- 
port you ; that is to say, if there is to be an 
expedition to the West, which he disap- 
proves of. But I believe that a vote for 
it is sure to be carried. There are some 
other party-leaders who are exerting them- 
selves in your behalf, whose aid you can 
hardly have expected. I mean Kritias and 
Paches." 

Leon started as if stimg by a sudden 
pang. He asked Ischomachus " Would you 
wish me to withdraw from among the can- 
didates for that command?" 

"By no means/' replied Ischomachus. 
** I had rather that my cousin had to wait 
for her bridegroom, than that Athens should 
be deprived of her admiral. We look on 
you as one of our most promising com- 
manders ; especially since Phormio's health 
seems to be irretrievably shattered." 

"Is the news about Phormio so very 
unfavourable ?" I knew that he was still 
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detained at Naupactus by illness, but I did 
not know that it was so very serious." 

"I heard the news from Nicias. De- 
spatches from Phormio reached the Board 
of War this morning. So you see that the 
commonwealth cannot spare you. Tou had 
better occupy your time this afternoon in 
securing the attendance and the best exer- 
tions of your friends at the Public Assembly 
to-morrow. I will go now to Timoclea*s 
house, and inform her and Evadne of the 
day which we have appointed for the be- 
trothal." 

" Do you not mean to allow them, I mean 
Evadne, some voice in the appointment ?" 

Ischomachus drew himself up, and said in 
a very dignified manner, " I trust that my 
ward will in this matter at least comply 
with the dictates of law, usage, and pro- 
priety, and will acquiesce readily in the 
arrangements which her guardian makes in 
her behalf." 

Leon could only add " I hope so too." 
His visitor then left him with many formal 
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compliments and mutual congratulations on 
the result of the day's conference. 

Leon made but a short canvass that after- 
noon. As soon as he felt safe that the 
guardian's visit to Timoclea's house would 
be over, he himself hastened thither. He 
found Evadne very much afitonted at the 
authoritative and contemptuous manner in 
which she considered herself to have been 
treated. But Leon soon succeeded in con- 
vincing her that he personally was not to 
blame. And with much merry laughter at 
the pomposity of Ischomachus, in which 
Arete, who had called to see her friend, 
joined heartily, they passed another pleasant 
evening. 
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CHAPTEE ni. 

Tertzky. Do not heed Tiim. It is only the wine that 
speaks out of him. 

Isolani (with a hitter laugh). Wine never invents — 
it only toMles. 

CoLEBiDaE's 8chiUer*8 WaUenstein, 

That thrust had been mine enemy indeed, 
But that my coat is better than thou knoVst. 

Shakespease. Othello, 

In the public Assembly on the next day a 
decree was proposed, and carried almost by 
acclamation, that a squadron of ten galleys 
should be sent in the coming spring to the 
coasts of Sicily and Italy, to aid the friends 
of Athens there, and to advance the Athenian 
interest. Nicias made some feeble objec- 
tions, but did not venture to call for a show 
of hands on the question. The Assembly 
was still more decided in giving the chief 
command of the squadron to Leon, Two 
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other officers were associated in authority 
with him. Leon took the earhest oppor- 
tunity he could find for thanking Kritias 
and Paches for the support, which they had 
given to him. Klritias replied with a signi- 
ficant smile that he hoped it would be in 
their power to promote his interests still 
further ; and he added some remarks on how 
important it was, that men of birth and 
wealth, the true gentlemen and natural 
chiefs of the state, should co-operate together 
on such occasions, so as to keep important 
posts from the rapacious occupation of needy 
and presumptuous adventurers, who kept 
rising up from among the dregs of the 
people. On receiving a general assent from 
Leon to these remarks, Klritias invit.ed him 
to be present on the foUowing evening at 
an entertainment at his house, where Leon 
would meet several men of mark in the 
State, who had been active in securing his 
appointment. " The entertainment," said 
Kritias, "though given at my house, is 
really one, at which all the guests contribute 
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to the common stock. Tou will, of course, 
come as a friend of mine ; and you can after- 
wards join our society or not, as you please." 

Leon was not at all desirous of further 
intimacy with Kritias, or of joining any of 
the political clubs; but his obligations to 
Kritias were too recent and too heavy, to 
permit him to decline the invitation, and he 
therefore promised to be present. 

He then started for the Peirseus with 
Lysis, who had been his close companion 
throughout the morning; but Kritias had 
carefully forborne from inviting Lysis to- 
gether with him. The Revenge was now 
nearly ready for sea ; and Leon and Lysis 
determined to get part of her stores aboard, 
and to complete her crew as speedily as 
possible. They both agreed that it would 
be desirable to take her for some trial-trips 
roimd the islands of -^gina and Salamis, so 
as to ascertain her speed, and to see if any 
alterations in her rig or trim could be made 
with advantage. They were both delighted 
at the prospect of a cruise in the Western 
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seas with a whole squadron under Leon's 
command, and they speculated eagerly on 
what the other nine ships of the squadron 
were likely to be, and who would probably 
be their captains. 

While they were at the dockyard, Ischo- 
machus joined them. He had remained at 
the Assembly to take part in some other 
public matters, that came on for discussion 
that day. He was as precise and formal 
in attending to every detail, of what he 
termed his civic duties, as he was in the 
management of his private property. Though 
he was utterly ineflfective as an orator, his 
wealth gave him considerable political influ- 
ence, as he used part of his money, through 
the agency of his bankers, in personal loans 
to the numerous needy men of talent, who 
could speak, and canvass, and intrigue, and 
spread rumours, and bring up voters, and 
collect evidence, and lay informations, and 
work various other parts in the complicated 
machinery, by which the Assembly and the 
law courts were influenced. Means were 
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always found to let these borrowers know, 
privately and quietly, who their real creditor 
was ; and, as they were almost always behind- 
hand in their payments, they had strong 
reasons for conciliating Ischomachus, or for, 
at least, not offending him. Besides possess- 
ing these secret sources of power, Ischo- 
machus, like Nicias, was regarded by the 
people generally with deference and favour 
on account of his birth, his fortune, the 
conspicuous correctness of his conduct, and 
his personal courage in the field. He and 
Nicias were naturally friendly with each other. 
He had on that day had a conversation with 
Nicias after the Assembly was over, in 
which he had learned in confidence from 
that most important member of the War 
Board that the squadron for the Western seas 
was not likely to be sent out before quite 
the end of the spring, or the beginning of 
summer. He had gone to Leon's house 
for the purpose of communicating this 
privately to him, and he had thence come 
down to the Peirseus, where he was told that 
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he would be sure to find Leon in or near 
to the dock, where the Revenge hiy. On 
telling Leon that he had good reason to 
believe that the galley would not be re- 
quired to go to sea for the next three 
months, he was surprised to see Leon's 
countenance fall at the intelligence. The 
truth was^ that Leon (always swayed almost 
entirely by the impulses given by the 
persons and the subjects immediately before 
him) had been talking with Lysis about their 
expected exploits and their conquests in the 
Far West, and he felt quite eager for the 
commencement of his ideal career of glory. 
He had, in fact, forgotten for the time all 
other considerations. Ischomachus said 
sententiously, " I thought that I was bring- 
ing you good news. If you are not to sail 
till near the beginning of summer, there will 
be decorous time for you and Evadne to 
be married before you leave Athens. I 
think that, under the circumstances, the 
betrothal may take place at the end of four- 
teen days from the present time, and that 
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the marriage may follow at the end of 
another month." This observation recalled 
Leon to a sense of his duties of affection ; and 
he expressed unbounded joy at the arrange- 
ments which were to be made for his speedy 
happiness. Ischomachus heard him gra- 
ciously, and then bega^ another topic : 
'* You will have opportunities of doing the 
State some service before you go to sea. We 
shall, of course, be invaded again by the 
Peloponnesians at the beginning of spring. 
Our Httle force of cavalry will, I doubt not, 
be again found useful in repeUing their 
marauders and advanced troops from the 
immediate neighbourhood of the city. I 
hope that you will serve in it. I have the 
command of one of our troops of horse. I 
would gladly see you among my brother- 
officers." 

" I should be very glad to ride with you 
again. But I have not got a charger." 

*'I can provide you with one. I have 
two ; and they are both first-rate as to 
power, speed, and temper; and they are 
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both quite steady in battle. One is a brown 
horse, the other a black. They both come 
from Thessaly. You can try them both, 
and take the one that you like the best. 
There is no fear of our differing materially 
about the price." 

*' That is quite certain :" said Leon, who 
had fully made up his mind not to buy a 
horse at all that year, but did not think 
it necessary to displease his future wife's 
guardian by saying so. He proposed to 
him that they should go up to the house 
of Timoclea, and mention there the news 
of the morning. 

Ischomachus replied, " You can give them 
the information as to your appointment ; 
and you can tell them, on my authority, the 
probable dates of the betrothal, the mar- 
riage, and of your sailing for the West. 
I do not think that I shall go with you. 
Timoclea and Evadne have been, both of 
them, far less deferential in their manner to 
me, than they ought to be.'* 

When the great man left the dockyard. 
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Lysis said to Leon, " Are we to give up all 
our schemes for getting the Revenge quickly 
to sea^ and for taking some trial-trips in 
her?" 

*' Oh, no :'* replied Leon. ** Let us go on 

with them, as zealously as ever. A thousand 

tlungs may happen, ajiy one of which may 

find employment for the galley, long before 

the beginning of summer. And I had 

rather occupy my spare time in trying her, 

and in bringing her and the crew as near 

perfection I possible, thaix in i^ing the 

horses of our friend, who has just left us. 

He is a worthy man — a very worthy man. 

But he makes a regular practice of bujring 

and training and selling horses; and all 

men, who do that, would cheat their own 

father, if they could get the old gentleman 

to have a deal in horse-flesh with them. I 

do not want to have a dispute with him ; 

so I will keep clear of his Thessalian blacks 

and bays altogether. Lideed, I do not 

want to go to the expense this year of 

buying and keeping a charger. I had much 
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rather lay out the money on our dear little 
Eevenge." 

'*I am glad to hear you say so. And 
now I will go and attend to that matter of 
the extra wages. I suppose you are going 
up to Timoclea's house ?" 

" Yes ; I ought to have been there before 
now. Farewell for the present. Let the 
men, whom you engage, be ready to go on 
board in a week, and do not lose any really 
good oars for the sake of a few drachmas." 

Leon, when he entered Timoclea's house, 
found Aristippus and Arete there. They 
were engaged in consoUng Evadne, who had 
been plunged into consternation and grief, 
at the thought of Leon being taken away 
from her to pass whole months, it might be 
whole years, of perils and wanderings, like 
a second Ulysses, in the wild regions of the 
West. Charmides had hurried home from 
the Assembly, to inform his sister and aunt 
of the high appointment which Leon had 
obtained ; but Evadne thought nothing of 
the dignity, and dwelt only on the loss of 
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her lover. Aristippus came a little later, 
and gave her much the same assurance, 
which Ischomachus had given to Leon, 
respecting the improbability of the Western 
squadron sailing before several months should 
have elapsed. He assured Evadne, also, 
that the cruise in the Western seas, when- 
ever it might begin, was certain that year to 
be a short one. He did not speak without 
authority. Aristippus knew almost every- 
body and everything in Athens. Never 
inquisitive, always discreet, mixed up with 
no quarrels, personal or political, — never 
fawiiing on the successful, always ready with 
a kind word for those in trouble, until they 
showed that common sense had forsaken 
them, Aristippus was above all others the 
person, before whom, and to whom, men and 
women of all ranks and classes spoke their 
minds unreservedly and truly, so long as he 
was willing to listen to them. While stu- 
diously disclaiming all interest in public 
affairs, he lived on friendly terms with the 
public men of all parties, except those, who. 
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like Hyperbolus, were mere rogues and 
ruffians ; and he generally knew all the 
wheels within wheels of political plans 
and transactions. He had taken pains to 
learn all that could be learned about the 
expedition to the West, not merely because 
he was friendly to Leon, but, in a far greater 
degree, for the sake of Evadne. He ascer- 
tained that the expedition, for that year, at 
least, was almost sure to begin late and to 
close early. Several men of great influence 
(including Nicias and other members of the 
Board of War) disliked the policy of med- 
dling with the affairs of Sicily at all ; and, 
though they could not resist the promoters 
of such an expedition in the Assembly, they 
were determined to make it as tardy, as 
brief, and as illusory as possible. There 
were others, still more powerful and formi- 
dable men, who had joined in the votes of 
that day, but who looked forward to making 
the Western seas scenes for their own ag- 
grandizement in future years. In their 
judgment the time had not yet come for 
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operations there on a grand scale, such as 
they wished to act in as commanders ; but 
they were willing that some slight, pre- 
paratory, exploring voyages should first be 
made there by small squadrons, and that 
those should be commanded by Leon, or by 
anybody else. Aristippus, of course, did 
not tell the reasons for his opinion ; but he 
told Evadne that he felt quite certain that 
Leon would not sail for Sicily for some 
months to come, and that the time spent by 
him in the Western waters would be very 
brief. Evadne, like everyone else, trusted 
Aristippus, who never asked that any one 
should trust him ; and she was just begin- 
ning to take heart when Leon appeared. 

A fresh flow of tears (but more in joy 
than in sorrow) then followed ; and she 
upbraided him half playfuUy, half dolefully, 
for wishing for Circes and Calypsos in the 
West, and for rushing into Scylla and 
Charybdis for the sake of getting rid of her 
society. Leon consoled her by telling her 
what the Oracle (as they all had agreed in 
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calling her guardian) had said about there 
being no Hkelihood of his going to sea before 
the summer. 

He added, ** The Oracle has made some 
more announcements, which I am charged to 
communicate to you. Recollect that it is not 
through any fault of mine, that a Response 
has not been first sought from this shrine. 
The Oracle ordains that the betrothal is to 
take place in fourteen days, and the marriage 
at the end of another month." 

Timoclea expressed her pleasure to hear 
this ; and Aristippus and his daughter were 
prompt aad cordial in offering congratular 
tions. But Evadne was, or assumed to be 
displeased. She said that she was treated 
as if she was a slave, or as if she was a being 
without reason and free-will. Timoclea told 
her niece, that she feared that she had spoilt 
her by allowing her far too much free-will 
and free action ; that she must now show 
her reason, by marrying according to the 
custom of her country; and that one of 
those customs was for a young girl's parents 
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or guardians to choose and determine every- 
thing for her. " Think yourself fortunate," 
she said, "in not having to marry some 
one, whom you had scarcely ever, or, perhaps 
never seen before. That is how I was 
married. I do not mean to say that such mar- 
riages always, or even often turn out badly. 
But I do think that you, Evadne, would not 
have been much pleased, if you had been 
disposed of in the old-fashioned arbitrary 
manner." 

By the united efforts of all around her, 
Evadne was at last persuaded to lay aside her 
indignation, and to assent to the Oracle's 
directions. Aristippus soon rose to leave 
them, but before going, he invited Leon to 
his house for the following evening. Leon at 
first accepted the invitation, but he suddenly 
remembered his engagement to Kritias, .and 
he mentioned it to Aristippus as an excuse 
for withdrawing his promise. Aristippus 
showed surprise at hearing it ; and he asked 
Leon to accompany him for a little way on 
his walk home, promising Evadne that he 
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would not detain her Admiral from her very 
long. When they were in the street, Aris- 
tippus said to Leon, "You know that I 
never mix myself up in any of the party 
feuds at Athens, and that I never join in 
running down any unpopular person. But 
let me give you a friendly caution against 
forming any very great intimacy with Kritias. 
He is without exception the most dangerous 
man in Athens; more dangerous, in my 
opinion, to those with whom he seems to 
co-operate, than to those whom he openly 
opposes. Do not let him get any hold on 
you. I hope that he has none at present." 

Leon felt much embarrassed, but at last 
he replied, " I cannot answer you frankly, 
Aristippus. Do not misunderstand me if I 
answer you shortly. I know that what you 
say is kindly meant and wisely spoken. I 
will use all caution in my power." 

He parted from Aristippus, and returned 
lo Evadne, whom he found busily engaged 
in discussing with Timoclea and Arete the 
all important topic of costume for the day 
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of the espousals. Leon sate by gloomily, 
plunged in thoughts of the deed which 
Kritias had witnessed, of the insults which 
had led to that deed, and of her, on whose 
memory the worst of those insults had been 
heaped. Timoclea noticed his silence, and 
rallied him on it, laying the blame, however, 
on herself and her lady companions for talk- 
ing so much before a mighty warrior, on a 
subject, which he was so little able to appre- 
ciate. Leon forced himself into a semblance 
of gaiety, which soon grew real, in unison 
with the good humour of Timoclea and 
Arete, and under the sweet influence of 
the gentle, graceful, affectionate, happy 
Evadne. 

When he returned to his solitary home, 
his bitter thoughts returned with tenfold 
bitterness. 

Leon went down to the dockyard the next 
morning with Lysis as usual His depression 
of spirits was so great, that his friend could 
not help alluding to it, and asking if it was 
caused by any illness. Leon then fully 
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opened his heart to him. He had been 
thinking during the night that it would be 
a source of relief to him, if there was any- 
one human being before whom he could 
speak of himself with unreserve, and he 
felt sure that Lysis deserved his fullest con- 
fidence, and that Lysis would hear him with 
manly sympathy. Accordingly, as they sate 
together by the galley, Leon narrated to 
him all the circumstances of the death of 
Morsylus, and what had passed between 
himself and Kritias and Paches respecting 
it. He told him also of the insults, which 
he had received from Morsylus in the theatre, 
of the extent to which he had by his agita- 
tion and demeanour betrayed the effect which 
they had on him, and of the too audibleadvice 
which he had received from Alcibiades. He 
was beginning to explain to his friend, why 
it was that the mention of Atalanta had dis- 
tressed and incensed him so violently, but 
his embarrassment and suffering in telling 
this part of his story were so evident, that 
Lysis kindly checked him, and said, " Spare 
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yourself the pain of further narrative. I 
believe I know all ; at any rate I can divine 
alL What is it that presses most heavily 
on your heart? Not, surely, the death of 
that vile comedy-writer ?" 

" No '^ said Leon, " I look back on him as 
on a noxious reptile that I have crushed. 
And yet it irks me to have taken a man's 
life in a low street brawl. You and I have 
both of us shed the blood of many before 
now ; but that has been done in the battle- 
field and in honour. This last deed of mine, 
if made pubhc (as it is very likely to be, for 
I can have no reliance on Kritias) will bring 
on me, however undeservedly, the iniamy of 
a malignant murderer." 

" I do not think," answered Lysis, ^* that 
there is any reasonable probability of any 
charge being made against you now about 
the death of Morsylus. Kritias and Paclies 
would be open to such strong remarks for 
having suppressed the facts in the first 
instance, that they would be ashamed for 
their own sakes to reveal the story now. 
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The man's death is certamly an unpleasant 
occurrence to look back upon, but it is not 
a matter that ought very seriously to affect 
you. Is there nothing else on your mind ? 
You surely are not going to marry merely 
for the sake of money, or of political advance- 
ment ?" 

'* Indeed, I am not. I love Evadne. It 
would be impossible to help loving one, who 
herself loves so truly, and who is so deserving 
of love. But painful memories of what 
happened at Plataea will sometimes revive. 
The^ roots of the old love still exist ; the 
growth of the new love is tangled among 
them miserably. You do not blame me 
much for having a new affection, — do you, 
Lysis ?" 

*' No. I myself think differently on this 
subject, and, as you know, I act differently. 
But I do not set up my own opinions or 
practice as standards for the conduct of 
others. I believe that this marriage will 
conduce to your happiness. I need not say 
how earnestly I wish that it may do so. 
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Have you any other cause of anxiety beyond 
what we have abeady talked over ?" 

" Only the repugnance, that I feel at find- 
ing myself to some extent in the power of 
Kritias, and bound to him by the obligations 
which he has laid on me. I never hked him. 
Of course my dislike might have been mere 
prejudice, but I think that it was well- 
founded, and I am confirmed in that opinion 
by a better judgment than my own ; Aris- 
tippus, who is generally as reserved in speech 
as he is far-reaching in knowledge about 
parties and party-chiefs in Athens, gave me 
an earnest warning yesterday against doing 
anything that might give Kritias influence 
over nae. His caution came a little too 
late." 

**I agree with you," said Lysis, "in 
thinking that all connection with Kritias 
is to be avoided ; and that any event which 
has placed you under an obligation to him, 
is a calamity. But you may be on your 
guard; and, while you keep clear of any 
semblance of ingratitude, or even of dis- 
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courtesy, you may defeat his schemes (if he 
has any) for making you a tool or an accom- 
plice. EecoUect that his services to you, both 
about the concealment of your share in the 
death of Morsylus, and about obtaining the 
Western command for you, were given un- 
asked. This sometimes enhances an obliga- 
tion ; but at other times, where, as in the 
present case, there is reason to suspect that 
the man conferring the service, did so for an 
ulterior purpose of his own, it diminishes and 
almost destroys the real validity of the obli- 
gation. If Kritias and Paches should want 
a command or an appointment of any kind, 
and it is not manifestly sought by them for 
traitorous purposes, you must help them 
by your vote and influence. You must of 
course accept and return their hospitalities, 
until some fair cause for ceasing to do so 
ofier itself. Beyond this you are not bound 
to go; and I advise you to be strictly on 
your guard, and not to go one inch further. 
Do not be angry with me, if I add a caution 
to be very sparing of the wine-cup this 
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evening at Kritias's ; and be sure, whatever 
happens, to keep your temper." 

" I will try to follow out your advice," 
said Leon. " But after all, low spirits are 
not to be reasoned away." 

" No :" rejoined his friend. " All of us 
must have at times experienced that vague 
apprehension of ill, that weight of undefined, 
clinging, anxiety, which -^schylus speaks of 
in the Agamemnon,* and which we cannot 
get rid of by reasoning, or by any other mental 
process. But a determined will, though it 
cannot do everything, can do much ; whereas 
the least giving way is like springing a leak 
in a storm." 

"While Leon was thus taking counsel with 
his Mend, the subject of his reception at the 
Oligarchical Club was being discussed by 
Kritias, with Antiphon and Peisander. 
These three were among the fiercest, and 
they were also the subtlest of the ultra- 
Ariatocrats of Athens. It was chiefly by 

* Tiirre fi^i rod* ifiircdas k,t.\, 

.^2scHY£. Agam. «. 975. 
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them that a temporary overthrow of the 
Democracy was actually effected a few years 
later, by means of a succession of bold party^ 
manoeuvres, and the unscrupulous employ- 
ment of assassination.^ They all agreed on 
its being most desirable for their interest that 
they should win over Leon to their party. 
They would thereby deprive the Demus of its 
most promising military leader in the event 
of open conflict ; and they would secure for 
themselves a valiant instrument, just such as 
they required. They all three looked on 
Leon as first-rate in the field, but only second-y 
rate or third-rate in council. They all con- 
sidered him to be impulsive, and somewhat 
infirm of purpose ; to be open to the tempta- 
tion of pleasure; and to be easily played 
upon by men or women of keener intellect 
and more determined will. No one of the 
three Oligarchical chiefs wished for a fourth 
colleague in the management of their party. 
They wanted subordinates, not rivals ; and 
each of them regarded Leon as a promising 

* See Thncydides, lib. yixL 
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recruit, from whom much service aud no 
competition might be expected. The prac- 
tical question immediately before them was, 
how to deal with Leon so as to bring him 
wholly over to their side, or at any rate to 
get him so far to commit himself by taking 
part in their proceedings, as to make it im- 
possible for him to act prominently against 
them. They all agreed that the right way 
of treating him, the plan of laying him 
under as many obligations to them as 
possible, had been well commenced, and that 
it should be persevered with as far as possi- 
ble. They also all agreed that it would 
be prudent not to startle him by any pre- 
mature display of their thorough-going 
hatred to the Demus, and of their design to 
overthrow the popular constitution. For 
the purpose of thus veiling for a time all 
that might startle their new disciple, Anti- 
phon (who was the subtlest schemer of them 
all) had directed that Faches should give a 
banquet at his own house that night, which 
all the young; hot, hard-drinking, out-spoken 
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members of the club should be asked to 
attend, instead of coming to the regular 
meeting at the house of Kxitias. By 
taking this precaution Antiphon and Kritias 
trusted that they should be able so to 
control and guide the conversation, that 
(as Kritias phrased it) " there should be 
nothing for the new colt to shy or kick at." 
It was late when Leon joined their meet- 
ing. He came late purposely, with the in- 
tention also of leaving them as soon as he 
could without showing marked discourtesy. 
He found about twenty Athenian citizens, 
all men of high family, all men who had 
been bom to great wealth. Some of them 
still retained their ample possessions ; but 
several of them had become notoriously in- 
solvent and hopelessly embarrassed, through 
their own prodigality and profligacy. There 
were two Greek citizens of Allied States, 
one a Chian, one a Corcyraean; both men 
who afterwards signalised themselves as 
Oligarchical leaders in their respective coun- 
tries, and as vehement supporters of the 
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Spartan interest. They all welcomed Leon 
with the greatest cordiality, and with marked 
respect ; and Kritias and Antiphon exerted 
their powers of conversation (which each of 
them, but especially Antiphon, possessed in 
a very high degree) so as to interest and 
gratify their guest. Kritias knew Thessaly 
well. Some remarks about that country 
had been made among those present, which 
gave him an opportunity of humorously and 
graphicaUy describing the chief horse-trainers 
and horse-breeders of that very equestrian 
country, their studs, and the breeds that 
were most prized. These were topics which 
Leon was always ready to listen to ; and 
they gave Kritias an easy opening for intro- 
ducihg the subject of the Athenian cavalry ; 
of the great service which the equestrian 
order (always a very aristocratic body) ren- 
dered to the State ; and of how desirable 
it was that every man of position should 
support the knights against the attacks 
which low politicians lately had been making 
on their privileges. Antiphon took up the 
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same topic. This man's command of lan- 
guage was unrivalled. He never appeared 
in the Assembly as a debater ; but as a taLker 
he was almost irresistible. The very sweet- 
ness of his voice, and the perfect, yet unos- 
tentatious rhythm of his sentences, made it 
a common saying, that " Antiphon ought to 
be asked to talk, as other people were asked 
to sing, for the mere sake of listening to the 
voice, independently of the meaning of the 
words."* He spoke of the baseness and 
malignity of the attacks which mob orators 
had made on Pericles ; and with an obvious 
allusion to his own case, he deplored the 
exclusion of men of that brilliant and refined 
genius with which sensitiveness is generaUy 
associated, from participation in public affairs, 
owing to the coarse brutality of those, with 
whom they would have to come into contact. 
He remarked how fortunate it was that there 
were still some men of intellect and of high 
social position, who were able to overcome this 
repugnance, and to undertake the offices of 

* This used to be said of the ld.te Lord Abinger. 
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the State. How much, he said, did it 
behove all honourable and right-minded 
men to support such leaders, and to co- 
operate under their guidance in keeping 
down the surging, seething masses of igno- 
rant temerity and of unprincipled ruffianism. 
Leon knew very well what this pointed at ; 
but he was no match for Antiphon in con- 
versational argument, so he listened in 
silence, and took a guarded share of the 
excellent wine, which circulated freely, but 
not with immoderate rapidity. While their 
time was being thus passed away, they heard 
suddenly a violent noise at the door, and 
five or six of the younger members of the 
club rushed in, all crowned with chaplets, 
and all more or less drunk. They were 
headed by Pollis, one of the wildest rakes, 
and most reckless anti-popular partizans of 
the day. Eeeling up to Kritias, he ex- 
claimed, " A bowl ! a full bowl of your best, 
oh most noble Kritias. Paches has not a 
drop of wine that is fit to be placed before a 
well-born Athenian. What, Leon, are you 
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here ? — have you at last left the snobs and 
the blackguards and come over to the gentle- 
men ? Well, better late than never. Come, 
drmk a pledge with me. Pledge me, pledge 
aU this honourable company, and bind your- 
self to keep the good old Oligarchical oath : 



" * Hate the people 
Spite the people — 
Do them all the harm you can.' "* 

Having yelled this out to the tune of part 
of the burden of a popular song, Pollis 
drained the bowl, called on the cup-bearer 
to replenish it, and then pushed it along the 
table opposite Leon's couch, till it came close 
to his face. Leon sprang up, and dashing 
the untasted goblet on the ground, he 
exclaimed, " I will take no such oath ! and 
I will not sully my lips by pledging any 
man, who utters such vileness. The Athenian 
people have been generous and true to me ; 

* Kai r^ Arjfjx^ kcucovovs cfroftaiy 
Kai jSovXevcrcd m- Vt av €\((o KaK6v, 
Aristotle in his * Politica ' (viii. g. 11) cites this as an 
oath actuallj taken in some of the Greek Oligarchies. 
Niebnhr, who quotes the oath, says of it that it has " a 
scoffing Anapaestic cadence." 
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and I will be true to them against both 
foreign foes and home-traitors !" At these 
words there was an almost universal uproar 
and tumult. The new-comers rushed towards 
Leon, some of them grasping daggers which 
they had worn concealed in their dresses, 
others seizing heavy candelabra as weapons. 
Antiphon and Kritias endeavoured to in- 
terpose; but Leon himself stood forward, 
and confronted his raging foes with a firm- 
ness, that for the moment awed them. '* Do 
you,** he said — '' do you know so little of 
Leon, as to fancy that he is to be frightened 
by threats of violence ? Back, ruffians and 
drunkards ! — Kritias may have me slaughtered 
here, if he wills it, but there are those with- 
out, who knew that I was about to come 
here, and who know what kind of men I was 
likely to meet here. There will be keen 
inquisition made for my blood. Aye, 
cowards ! you falter now. Kritias, I have 
not forgotten certain obligations which you 
laid on me. I now see clearly for what 
purpose. Still I have not forgotten them. 
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and I will not forget them. Fear not my 
making public anything that has been said 
or done here to-night." He then strode out 
of the hall. Some of the party seemed 
disposed to follow him. He turned and 
sternly ordered them back: "Eetum, you 
bloated betrayers of your country ! Back, 
to complete your orgies." 

When the tumult in the club had a little 
subsided, Kritias addressed his associates, and 
bade them be under no alarm, about what had 
happened that evening, *' As for this false 
swaggerer/' said he, " he shall soon be silenced, 
and that effectually. Meanwhile let us pour 
one libation more, and let us drain one bowl 
more. No one will refuse to pledge me when 
I drink * To the rule of the right men ! ^ " 

The pledge was duly honoured, and then 
aU went away, somewhat dissatisfied, but not 
venturing to disobey the chief of the asso- 
ciation. Antiphon and Feisander remained 
behind for consultation with Kritias as to 
the steps to be taken with regard to Leon. 
Feisander suggested to Ejdtias that he and 
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Paches should now denounce him as the 
murderer of Morsylus. Kritias replied, '' It 
is too late for that to be done. He must be 
disposed of in some other manner." 

'*Does Leon ever walk late?" asked 
Antiphon in his soft and silvery voice ; but, 
as he spoke, his eyes met those of Kritias, 
and each read the other s deadly purpose. 
Kritias made answer, " Yes, he returns late 
on most evenings from the house of my 
cousin Charmides to his own. He sometimes 
comes home alone. We must break the 
loneliness of his journey. I wish that Deinon 
of Rhodes were here ! He is the most 
daring and determined fellow in the world 
for such a business as this." 

Antiphon said: *'Both Deinon and his 
brother will be here within four days. I 
had letters from them last night." 

*' Then let Leon look out for making some 
new acquaintances after nightfall, whom he 
will not find so manageable as Morsylus 
was. Meanwhile we are in no risk from 
him. The fool will keep his word." 
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While they thus conversed, the man, 
whom they were dooming, had reached his 
house. He found Lysis there waiting for 
him. He came forward to meet him and 
said : *' I felt so anxious about you, that I 
could not rest until I had assured myself of 
your safety. If you had not returned in a 
little time, I should have gone near the 
house of Kritias, and watched for you." 

" I was very near having deep need of a 
friend's assistance," replied Leon. Then, as 
he threw himself down on a couch in the 
hall, he called to the attendants: *'Boy, 
bring a bowl of wine, and the water-jug, and 
two cups. You may then retire. Sit 
down. Lysis, I have much to tell you. 
I have promised not to make public what 
has happened to-night, but I know that 
secrecy on your part may be relied on 
as ftdly as on my own." He then narrated 
to his fidend the events of the evening. 
Lysis listened with grave attention ; and 
at the close, said : *' You have got free 
from a dangerous and degrading bondage, 
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and so fax there is cause for congratulation. 
But I cannot disguise from myself that, 
while you remain in Athens, your life is in 
great danger from these subtle and unscru- 
pulous traitors." 

Leon smiled and replied, ''You and I, 
Lysis^ have been accustomed to live for a 
long time with our Uves in danger." 

**Tes; but the danger in warfare from 
the enemy, and the danger of being secretly 
stabbed by your fellow-countrymen in your 
own city axe very different things. At least 
you must take the precaution of not walking 
about unarmed, and unattended." 

'*What do you mean? I cannot stalk 
about Athens in helmet and breastplate and 
shield, and with a company of Hoplites 
marching after me." 

** No ; but you may carry a small cut-and- 
thrust sword under your plaid ; and you may 
wear under your garment a quilted linen 
cuirass, such as we think of giving to our 
marines on board of the Eevenge, and such 
as we wore on the nighty when we broke 
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out from Plataea. It saved your life from 
Boeotian steel that night." 

" I cannot wear secret armour like a tyrant. 
That were worse than turning aristocrat. 
But I will meet your wishes half way ; and 
carry my old little sword again. It is a 
comfort to know that you have always the 
means of defending yourself, or at least of 
avenging yourself before you fall, if you are 
attacked by numbers. I wished much an 
hour ago for my trusty weapon. But it is 
near midnight. Shall we have the bowl 
replenished ? Well, I will not detain you 
longer from your rest. Thanks, Lysis, — 
heartfelt thanks for all your kindness ! Ee- 
member, the strictest secrecy is to be kept as 
to all that I have told you, both this morning 
aud to-nighf 

** I shall not betray your confidence. But, 
if any attack is actually made on your life, 
I shall have no scruple as to what I say to 
Kritias or about Bjritias. Farewell, brave 
friend! May the Athenian dagger be as 
powerless against you, as the Peloponnesiau 
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and BoBotian spears ! I will call for you in 
the morning to go to the dockyard as usual. 
Once more for the night farewell !" 

The next day was an important one in the 
preparation of the Eevenge. They got her 
at daybreak from the dry-dock into the 
water. Oars were got on board and fitted 
with thowls; the masts were stepped; and 
the yards with the sails bent on them were 
adjusted; the greater part of the running 
rigging was got into order; and the final 
arrangements were made with the crew, who 
were directed 40 muster on board and try 
their oars in a short pull in the harbour in 
three days' time. In the afternoon, after a 
hard day's work, Leon and Lysis went up 
together to Timoclea's house. Leon did not 
wish to be questioned about Kritias's banquet, 
and he therefore began to tell Evadne what 
his occupation had been during the morning, 
and he sounded the praises of his ship. 
Evadne listened attentively though not 
always quite intelligently ; and she asked 
numerous questions about the oars^ the sails^ 
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the crew, their equipment, their weapons, 
and similar matters. Leon described the 
way in which he intended to arm and drill 
his marines ; and, turning to Lysis, added 
that he should himself wear the same light 
armour. " I found it," he said, " protective 
without being cumbersome, when we had to 
scramble through the Peloponnesian lines 
at Platsea. I am afraid though, that the 
old linen cuirass, which guarded me so well 
there, is hardly serviceable now for a long 
campaign." 

"Send it up here," said Timoclea. "I 
understand what is the kind of quilted 
corslet that you require, and I have slaves 
here, who possess quite skill enough to make 
one, if you will lend us the old one as a 
pattern. Evadne shall embroider it with 
some laurel-leaves." 

" I should indeed rejoice to wear them," 
Leon replied, " but I must first earn laurels 
by some victories. I am at present, like 
Ajax, conspicuous chiefly for what I have 
done in the way of defence and retreat." 
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Evadne said to him : " Let me at any 
rate embroider it with some myrtle leaves. 
They are more affectionate emblems than 
laurels, and will serve better to remind yon 
of me. I sometimes fear that the shade of 
too many laurels might chill your fondness 
for me." 

"I would forego all the laurels in the 
world, Evadne, if I thought that they would 
drop such Lethsean dew. But let me have 
the myrtle leaves now and for ever. I will 
ask to have the laurels added on my return, 
if I shall have deserved them." 

" Send the pattern cuirass up then to- 
morrow morning," said Timoclea, " and you 
shall soon have your new one. May we cut 
the old one up, or do you wish it to be 
taken care of, and returned ?" 

"I should like it to be returned," Leon 
replied. " It is of no value. It is rent and 
torn, and in one place it is nearly pierced 
through. But still I have some regard 
for it." 

" Leon has good cause to be grateful to 
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that little piece of armour, and so have we 
all of us," Lysis remarked. "That place, 
where the cuirass is nearly pierced through, 
shows where a Theban javelin struck him, 
while he was helping me through the outer 
trench of the besiegers' lines at Platsea. If 
that old corslet had been but a very little 
less strongly quilted, neither Leon nor I 
would be sitting here now to talk over the 
laurels of the future." 

" Oh, Leon !" exclaimed Evadne, " this is 
dreadful. I hope you are not going to risk 
yourself among those Theban javelins any 
*^ . 

Leon smiled, and replied, " I am not likely 
to meet with the Thebans at sea. But I 
trust that I may live to have a day with 
them on a fair field. I have a heavy account ^ 
to settle with them for my father's death ; 
and," he added with a sigh, " and for other 
things also." 

Lysis here interposed, and reminded Leon 
that he had promised to be his guest for 
that evening. Lysis feared that Leon's new 
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enemies in Athens would try to assassinate 
him ; and he was ingenious in framing plans 
to guard against Leon's walking home alone 
after dusk, but he could not always succeed. 
On the fifth evening after this conversation, 
Leon stayed late with Charmides, his sister, 
and aunt, at their house. No one else was 
there. Lysis had not been invited, and did 
not like to obtrude himself. The new linen 
cuirass had now been finished, and was 
brought forward with great pride by Timo- 
clea and Evadne. They were anxious that 
Leon should try it on before he went away ; 
and, willing to humour them, he went into 
the apartment of Charmides, and there put 
on the new piece of armour. It fitted 
admirably; and on his return into the hall 
Timoclea and Evadne were delighted with 
its appearance, and especially with the effect 
of the little branch of myrtle, which Evadne 
had embroidered on the left breast. As it 
was then time for Leon's departure, he did 
not take it off before he left Timoclea*s 
house ; but, wrapping his plaid over it, he 
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walked quickly towards his own home. He 
so far heeded the warnings of Lysis, as to 
keep the middle of the street, out of the 
immediate reach of any one, who might be 
lying in ambush for him at some corner or 
recess among the houses. But he was sud- 
denly arrested and thrown down by a rope, 
which had been stretched across the road, at 
about a foot above the ground, and which 
he had not observed in the half-dark night. 
Before he could fully recover his footing, 
two men rushed on him with drawn swords, 
one from each side of the road, and they 
made two thrusts at his chest, either of 
which would have been fatal, bad it not been 
for the protection given to him by the 
quilted linen cuirass. The force of the blows 
drove him back upon the ground; but, 
drawing the little cut -and -thrust sword, 
which he had carried for some days past, 
Leon dealt one of his assailants a deep gash 
across the back of the right leg immediately 
below the calf. The wounded man feU 
heavily; and, as he fell, he clung for a 
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moment to his accomplice. This enabled 
Leon to rise. The uninjured ruffian turned 
from him, and fled rapidly. Leon took the 
sword of the one who had fallen, and he 
raised an alarm, which soon brought some 
of the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
houses with torches to the spot. The 
Wounded assassin was not known by any 
present; and he maintained a stubborn 
silence amid all questions and threats. Leon 
had his wound bound up; and, thinking 
from his grim obstinacy that he was likely 
to commit suicide, directed his hands to be 
carefully secured. He was then carried in 
to a lower room in the nearest house, and 
kept there till the morning. Meanwhile, 
the night-patrol, who had been sent for, 
arrived. None of them knew the prisoner ; 
nor was it discovered who he was, before the 
following morning, when he was carried 
before the magistrates. He was then re- 
cognised and identified as a Ehodian Grreek 
named Deinon, who had arrived in Athens 
with his brother Ammonius two days pre- 
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viously. Both of them had been in Athens 
before, but never for any long time together. 
Search was immediately made for Ammonias, 
but he was nowhere to be found. The 
description which Leon was able to give of 
the height and figure of the assailant, who 
had run away, exactly agreed with the known 
personal appearance of Ammonius; and it 
was quite clear that these two Ehodian 
strangers had been employed to assassinate 
Leon. The important matter was to find 
out who were their employers. Leon and 
Lysis had in their own minds no doubt 
about this; but Deinon still continued ob- 
stinately mute to all interrogatories as t6 
who had instigated or instructed him. It 
was in vain that he was threatened with 
tortures, and that pardon was promised to 
him on condition of his giving such infor- 
mation as would bring to justice the authors 
of the crime. He was silent to the last. 
His wound, though very severe, was not 
considered mortal; but on the third day 
tetanus set in, and the assassin died, silent 
and loyal in his wickedness. 
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Lysis considered that the actual attempt 
on Leon's life had fully released him from 
all obligation to secrecy, as to what had 
passed at the club of the Oligarchs when 
Leon was there; but he was unwilling to 
distress Leon by giving publicity to these 
matters, unless he could obtain such proof, as 
would bring home to some member of that 
club the charge of plotting Leon's murder. 
He caused strict inquiry to be made as to 
where and with whom Deinon and Ammo- 
nius had passed their time in Athens, and 
especially whether they had been seen in 
company with Antiphon or Kritias, or any 
of their associates. No evidence of the last- 
mentioned description could be obtained. 
The men, whom Lysis knew but could not 
prove to be guilty, had been far too wary. 
But the investigation thus carried on made 
public the fact that the two Ehodian assassins 
had lodged at the house of a brother of 
Morsylus, the Comic Poet who had met his 
death after insulting Leon, as narrated in 
the last chapter. This had been brought 
about by the subtlety of Antiphon, who also 
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caused rumours to be extensively circulated 
that Leon had killed Morsylus, and that 
Morsylus's relatives had, in order to avenge 
him, caused the late attempt to be made 
upon Leon's life. This story was plausible, 
and it served to divert popular suspicion 
from the real plotters against Leon. But it 
did not deceive Lysis. He knew that Mor- 
sylus's brother was a needy, insignificant 
man, quite unable to procure (even if he had 
wished it) the deadly ministry of the two 
Ehodians, who were both free Grreeks, and 
who must have been influenced either by very 
heavy bribes, or by very strong party-ties, 
such as Lysis well knew to exist among the 
leading Oligarchs throughout Grreece. He 
was determined not to let his friend's life be 
sacrificed through its exposure to a renewed 
attack. He sought out Ammeas the Platsean, 
who had led the forlorn hope on the night ' 
when they broke out of Platsea, and whose 
steady courage and devoted friendship for 
Leon Lysis could trust as implicitly as he 
could trust his own. He communicated to 
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Ammeas such facts about Antiphon and 
Kritias, as suflBced to convince the Platsean 
of their guilt; and then he and Ammeas, 
after taking such further measures as they 
deemed necessary, sought anxiously for an 
opportunity of finding either Antiphon or 
Kritias alone. In a very few days they 
were successful. Kritias was leaning one 
morning against a column in Damon's Pa- 
laestra, apparently watching two wrestlers, 
but really deep in thought about tbe best 
mode of taking oS Leon, when he found him- 
self suddenly confronted by Ammeas and 
Lysis, each showing a half-drawn dagger 
beneath their robes. Kritias was as void of 
physical fear as any man that ever lived. 
His nerve was generally firm as iron ; but 
this unlooked-for appearance and menacing 
aspect of the well-known friends of the man, 
whose murder he was meditating, startled 
him into momentary confusion. No one 
else was near. Lysis spoke in a low but 
distinct tone ; " Listen, Kritias, and be 
still, till I have spoken. If before then you 
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stir or speak you are a dead man. You 
planned the attack on Leon. If it is re- 
peated, if Leon is taken off by any kind of 
foul play, I will forthwith seek you out, and 
I will kill you, wherever you may be, and 
though my own death be the instant conse- 
quence." 

He paused, and Kxitias answered in the 
same low tone, but with a malignant sneer, 
" You are mad, Lysis. You have been 
thinking too much about Melanippe." 

Lysis grew white with fury; but by a 
strong effort he mastered himself, and re- 
plied, " Not even that cruel jeer shall goad me 
to forget my duty to my friend, and make 
me play into your hands by my getting into 
a brawl of my own with you. If you know 
my private history, you know also that I am 
one to whom life is valueless, and who would 
welcome death at any moment. Nothing 
could guard you against such an avenger.*' 

Ammeas added, " And think not, Kritias, 
to make yourself safe by beginning with 
Lysis. Twenty of us have taken the same 
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vow with him to protect or to avenge Leon. 
That vow will, if necessary, be taken soon 
by two hundred more. Murderer in heart, 
though not yet in act, beware !" 

They turned and left him. Bold and 
hardened as he was, still Kritias could not 
help pondering on what had been threatened. 
He knew them both to be men whose deeds 
would at least equal their words. He could 
not help thinking that it would be un- 
pleasant and fooUsh for him to have his 
career cut short, and all his great schemes 
marred, for the mere sake of the pleasure of 
hearing that Leon had been stabbed or 
poisoned. " I must find some other mode, 
slower perhaps, but surer of destroying this 
boastfiil braggart and his crew. I will go 
this evening and take counsel with An- 
tiphon." 

He found Antiphon in the evening in a 
state of alarm, which he vainly strove to 
disguise. Ammeas and Lysis had found 
their way to him also, and they had given 
him the same warning that they would seek 
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him out and slay him without preface, with- 
out mercy, and without regard to conse- 
quences, in the event of Leon dying unfairly. 
They took care also to tell him of the 
number of those, who had devoted themselves 
to the same avenging sacrifice, if required. 
Antiphon, with all his transcendent cleverness 
and daring skill, was physically a coward, 
an absolute and abject coward. He eagerly 
concurred with Kritias in determining that 
there should be no more direct attacks upon 
Leon's life; but their deadly animosity against 
him was unabated. Antiphon recommended 
that they should employ the great political 
influence of their club in causing some of 
their partisans to be appointed as Trierarchs, 
or officers of some kind or another on board 
of the squadron, which Leon was to command 
in the Western seas. " These friends of 
ours," said Antiphon, "will watch our 
enemy's acts, and it will be strange if some- 
thing does not occur which wiU support a 
charge against him of peculation or of op- 
pression, or of neglect of the popular in- 
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terests. Leon used to be extravagant, and 
easy-tempered, and fond of wine and women. 
I do not suppose that he is much altered 
now. At any rate, the old disposition will 
be sure to crop out, and that rankly, when 
he is far away from home, in the possession 
of uncontrolled, and, as he will fancy, of 
irresponsible power. Our friends must watch 
well to collect and arrange, and, if need be, 
to manufacture evidence against him. De- 
pend upon it, we shall get materials for his 
impeachment. A few bribes will soon bring 
forward some of the noisiest demagogues as 
his accusers. You and I need not show 
ourselves in the business. It will be de- 
licious revenge, if we can get him condemned 
and sent to drink the hemlock by his own 
dearly-beloved democracy." 

" Yes," replied Kritias, " Euripides might 
well call it Divine revenge. It would be 
like that which, in his tragedy a few years 
ago, he represented God Bacchus enjoying, 
when the Deity's enemy, Pentheus, was 
destroyed by his own mother." 
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This was the line of action against Leon, 
which his enemies determined to follow. 
Meanwhile his friends were unceasing in 
their vigilance over his safety against the 
immediate dangers which they naturally 
apprehended. Lysis obtained an interview 
with Timoclea, in which he explained to her 
the peril, that Leon incurred during his 
usual sohtary walk at evening or night from 
her house to his own. They both felt 
certain that it would be useless to endeavour 
to persuade Leon to take armed attendants 
with him; and they agreed that the best 
course would be, that Lysis should have a 
general invitation to accompany his friend 
every afternoon to Timoclea's house, and 
that he should always leave it together with 
him. Lysis, in returning to his own house, 
would have to pass that of Leon, so that he 
never need leave him till he was in safety. 
"There will be no difficulty now," said 
Lysis, "in getting him to wear Evadne's 
cuirass, and his sword. I shall also wear 
arms under my dress : and two armed soldiers. 
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one of whom at least will be on the look-out 
against assailants, cannot be surprised and 
overpowered in a street, before they can 
make resistance and noise enough to bring 
assistance. Besides, the patrols will be more 
vigilant now along our quarters of the city. I 
know that Ischomachus has been vehemently 
haranguing, and memorialising the authori- 
ties about it." 

Ischomachus had indeed been active in 
this practical precaution in Leon's behalf^ 
and he had also been elaborately attentive 
and copious in condolences, congratulations, 
and advice. Leon and Lysis were careful 
not to say a word to him or to any member 
of Evadne's family respecting their belief 
that Evadne's cousin, Kritias, had taken 
part in the plot against Leon's life. Ischo- 
machus actually consulted Kritias about the 
best mode of protecting Leon. The answer 
that he received was not very edifying. 

Evadne's feelings, when she heard of the 
attempted assassination of her lover, had at 
first been the wildest terror and grief, soon 
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followed by joy at his escape, which was in- 
tensely augmented, when she found that the 
cuirass, which she had worked for him, had 
saved his life. She easily obtained from 
him a promise to wear it habitually, while 
he was in a city, where his life seemed to be 
in so much danger, at least until those 
enemies were discovered and punished. 

All but one of their numerous relatives 
and connections came in due form to con- 
gratulate Charmides on the approaching 
betrothal of his sister, and on the wonderful 
escape of his future brother-in-law from 
assassination. The one absent was Kritias. 
His absence caused little surprise. He had 
for a long time been a stranger to the house. 
Timoclea had heard so many rumours about 
his character, both public and private, that 
she disliked and discountenanced him. Char- 
mides, though he and Kritias often met as 
hearers of Socrates, shared Timoclea's feel- 
ings respecting him. He had indeed more 
than once heard Socrates sternly rebuke him 
for his profligacy and selfishness. Evadne 
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had never met him but once ; and she had 
then shrunk from him with that instinctive 
horror, which the pure and the good often 
feel at the very approach of beings so steeped 
in vice and crime as Kritias. His want of 
proper ceremonious courtesy to the family 
was a sufficient reason to allege to the formal 
Ischomachus, for omitting his name from the 
list of those invited to witness the public 
betrothment. No further adventure or ca- 
lamity happened before the morning of that 
important ceremony. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Buke. Otkello, the fortitude of the place is best 
known to you. You must, therefore, be content to 
slubber the gloss of your new fortunes with this more 
stubborn and boisterous expedition. 

Othello, The tyrant custom, most grave senators. 
Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down : I do agnize 
A natural and prompt alacrity, 
I And in hardness ; and do undertake 
These present wars. 

Shakespeare. Othello, Act i. Scene 3. 



Men f orv§,gen Yiking rades 

Ei sd latt pi, trof ast ek. 
St&r vid styret sjelf, och glades 

At de vilda vindars-lek. 
Hdrdare han seglen faster ; 

Skarpare han vSgen skar. 
Rakt i vester, rakt i vester 

Skall det gi, hvart boljan bar. 

Tegnbb. Firthiof, 

But the Sea-King dauntless standing 

On his true oak, holds his way. 
And the helm himself commanding 

Joys to see the tempests play. 
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Tight he hauls the sheet — swift, swifter 
Cuts the galley through the sea ; 

And, whatever billow lift her, 
Westward flies she fast and free. 

The ceremonies and formalities of the be- 
trothal were all correctly and satisfactorily 
completed. Even Ischomachus himself could 
not complain of anything being imper- 
fect or undignified. All present received 
a proper invitation from Leon to the wed- 
ding feast on that day month ; and Ischoma- 
chus, as guardian of the betrothed lady, 
elaborately besought all to honour him by 
their presence at a sacrificial festival, to be 
prepared by him on the day preceding the 
wedding. The chorus of congratulations 
and compliments had hardly subsided, when 
Leon and Lysis received an urgent message 
from the Board of War, desiring them to 
come to the assembled generals at the Town 
Hall as speedily as possible. Aristippus 
suggested that Nicias and some others of 
the members of the Board, who knew of the 
ceremony of the day^ had prepared an agree- 
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able surprise for Leon, and were about to 
inform him, that he would not be required 
to sail on the Sicilian command until a month 
or two later than had been expected. Leon 
and Lysis both thought it probable that 
they would receive some announcement of 
the kind ; but, on their appearing before the 
Board, they heard very different intelligence. 
A messenger had come in that morning 
from Naupactus on the Corinthian Gulf, who 
had with great difficulty and danger made 
his way overland through ^tolia, Phocis, 
and BcBotia into Attica. He brought the 
heavy knews that Phormio, the great Athe- 
nian admiral, had died of fever at Naupactus, 
and that it was indispensably necessary that 
an officer of zeal, ability, and authority 
should be instantly sent out to replace him. 
The need of troops and ships was not so 
great, as of a chief who could restore confi- 
dence and union to the dismayed and dis- 
cordant adherents of Athens in those 
regions, and who could promptly counteract 
the machinations of her enemies. In this 
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emergency the Board of War had bethought 
themselves of Leon ; and they now implored 
him to sacrifice his private feelings to the 
public good, and to render an important 
service to his country, by instantly sailing 
for the Corinthian Gulf, with full powers 
over all the fleets and forces and allies of 
Athens in that sea, and along its coasts. 
Leon told them of the domestic event of 
that very morning, and of his marriage 
being fixed for that day month. But 
Nicias, the president of the Board, replied 
that he and his colleagues were already 
aware of those facts, and had consequently 
felt great difficulty and regret in requesting 
him to sail for immediate service ; but that 
they had no one else, whose activity, promp- 
titude, and judgment they could equally 
rely on, in the sudden and urgent difficulty, 
which had arisen. They knew that his 
galley, the Revenge, was fully equipped 
and manned, and ready for sea ; and they 
proposed to place also under his command 
four other galleys which were in readiness. . 
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They wished that one of these should be 
commanded by Lysis. Nicias faithfully 
promised, in behalf of himself and his col- 
leagues, that a large squadron, under some 
other commander, should be sent into the 
Corinthian Gulf within a month at latest, 
and that on its arrival at Naupactus Leon 
should be free to return to Athens, and that 
he should be sure of being allowed to remain 
there for at least three months before he was 
required to sail for Sicily. Plied vehemently 
with entreaties, panegyrics, and promises, 
Leon at last consented to take the command 
that was pressed on him, and to sail as soon 
as the five galleys and their crews could be 
got afloat in fit condition to cope with the 
inclement weather that still prevailed. Lysis 
declined the independent command of a 
galley that was offered to him. He told the 
board that he preferred to serve as Leon's 
lieutenant ; and Nicias, who knew that 
Lysis had great influence over Leon, and 
saw that he was advising him to embark on 
the expedition to Naupactus, consented that 



4 
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Lysis should remain in his post of second 
officer of the Revenge. 

On leaving the Board of War, Leon's first 
duty was of course to go to Evadne, and 
explain to her the change that had been 
made in his movements, and the consequent 
changes that must be made in the arrange- 
ments for their marriage. The task of ex- 
planation was not easy or agreeable. Evadne 
thought that she was slighted ; and she felt 
all the greater amount of displeasure, because 
her pride and maidenly modesty prevented 
her from expressing her disappointment. 
Leon saw that she was vexed, and he 
thought that she was sullen. As a matter 
of course, he became himself both vexed and 
sullen. He left the seat which he had taken 
at Evadne's side, and paced moodily up and 
down the further end of the apartment. 
Lysis (who had accompanied him to Timo- 
clea's house) took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to speak a few words to Evadne 
unheard by Leon. " Evadne," he said, " do 
not be angry with Leon. I am principally 
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to blame about this voyage, if there is blame 
at all. But you wiU see, on a moment's 
reflection, that the voyage will probably save 
Leon's life ; and you will then, I am sure, 
join with me in recommending it. You 
know that he is at present exposed in 
Athens to daily and hourly risk from the 
daggers of assassins. He will be in no such 
peril at Naupactus. There is not likely to 
be even any fighting there. It is the head, 
and not the hand, that is needed in those 
regions now. Before we return, the mys- 
tery of the attack made on his life here 
will certainly have been cleared up, and he 
will then dwell here in safety for the three 
months' respite from war duty, which Nicias 
has promised him. Believe me, all is for 
the best. Let me see him and you good 
friends again, before I leave you this after- 
noon." 

"I think you are right," said Evadne. 
She then walked to where Leon was still 
stalking in dignified animosity, and gently 
laying her hand on his arm, she said : 
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*' Leon, forgive me. I see that as a patriot 
and a hero, you must act as you propose to 
act ; and I would not that my Leon should 
be aught but a patriot and a hero. But 
you yourself, Leon, would not have liked me 
to hear with indifference such an announce- 
ment as you just now made. Do not be 
angry with me. I will try in future to have 
more heroism, and, not to have less love, but 
to keep my love under more control." 

Leon had heard her out in silence. Not 
that he was obdurate against her words, but 
because her words were so delicious to him, 
that he would not lose a syllable of them. 
Even before she spoke, her gesture, and the 
fond, mournful expression of her innocent, 
loving face had charmed away all his moody 
displeasure. It was now his turn to suppli- 
cate forgiveness for unwarrantable anger, — 
supplication that was little likely to be 
imsuccessful. Lysis now took his depar- 
ture, and hastened down to the Peirseus, to 
collect the other officers and the crew of the 
Eevenge, and to prepare for their speedy 
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departure. It was also necessary to see the 
captains of the other galleys, that were to 
sail with them, and to fix a time for leaving 
Athens. For this purpose a council of war 
was appointed to be held at Leon's house 
that evening. Lysis arranged this with 
Leon before he left him ; and he also ob- 
taiued a promise from his commander that 
he would follow him down to the dockyard 
in an hour's time. 

That intervening hour was a period of 
deep happiness to Leon and Evadne; but 
stiH it was to Evadne a little chequered by 
thoughts of their speedy parting. Leon 
gently reproved her for the tears which he 
saw rising in her eyes; but she replied, 
''I cannot help it, Leon. You must not 
be angry with me. It does appear to me so 
hard to lose you so soon. The Fates seem 
to be making me feel a wife's sorrows by 
anticipation. At least it is so, if Sophocles 
is right about the peculiar happiness of the 
Girl, and the peculiar wretchedness of the 
Wife. Do you recollect the passage, Leon ? 



# 
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It is a speech of Deidamia's in the Tragedy 
of * The Traehinian Women.' " 

** I remember seeing the Tragedy, but I 
cannot now call to mind the passage which 
you allude to." 

'*I will show it to you. My brother 
Charmides admired it so much, that he 
copied it out and gave it to me. Here 

it IS. 

Evadne, as she spoke, handed to Leon a 
volume of papyrus, on which her brother 
had written out for her many of the most 
beautiful parts in the dramas, which had 
been brought on the Athenian stage during 
the last few years. The passage, which 
Evadne now pointed out to Leon, was 
entitled, 

The Giel and the Wife. 

The young tiling 'mid fresh fields and pastures new 

Liveth and rangeth at its own sweet will. 

It f eareth not the heat o' the summer sun, 

The rainstorm, or the wintry tempest's rages. 

All high in hope, and undepressed in spirit 

It grows in toilless innocent delights, 

Until the hour comes, when the maiden's name 
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Is clianged for that of Wife. Then she receives 
Her share of anxious agonizing thought, 
Lying awake through the long weary night 
In terror for a son's or husband's fate.* 

Leon read the lines, and said, with a 
smile: "This is rather a gloomy picture of 
married life, at least for the lady. I hope 
that you will for many long years find by 
experience how very inaccurate Deidamia 
was in this fancy-sketch of matrimony." 

'' Oh, Leon ! I hope so, too ; and if it 
were not for these dreadful wars, and ex- 
peditions, and fights, and starvations, ai^d 
storms, and stabbings, I should feel quite 
sure of it. Do you think that the Athe- 
nians and the Spartans wiU never have the 
sense to leave ofi* making their own wives 
and each other's wives miserable ? Why 
cannot they live quietly in their own homes 
at peace, and why cannot we do the same ?" 

" I am afraid that there is little chance of 

* To yap Neafoi/ iv roiolabe PdcKcrai 

XapoLSf tv avTov. Kdi viv ov Oakiros GeoO, 
Ovh* ofi^poSf ovbe TrvevfMOTCiv ovbev kXoi/cI. 
'AXX' ribovais afxoxBov i^aip€i ^lov, K.r.X. 

SoPHOO. TroAihinicR, 144. 
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that for some time to come. And you must 
remember, Evadne, that had it not been for 
the war and the slight distinctions, which I 
have been so fortunate as to obtain in it, you 
would probably never have seen me, or have 
heard of me. I am sure that you would 
not have loved me as you do now." 

"That is true, Leon, to some extent. I 
believe that I should have loved you, when- 
ever, and wherever we had met. But I 
should not have adored you, as I now do, if 
I had not known you to be our King of 
men, our Bravest of the Brave. I suppose 
I must thank the war for having given me 
a husband ; but it is very hard of the war to 
take him away from me so soon." 

"The war, Evadne, gives me to my 
country and to honour. It lends me to you." 

" Then I am sure that I have a right to 
complain of the war, for putting me on such 
an inferior footing. But I wiU not tease 
you, Leon, by seeming discontented. You 
will be sure to be here this evening, when 
you return from the dockyard ?" 
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"I cannot promise. There is to be a 
council of war of the captains, who serve 
with me, and they may detain me late. 
But I will be sure to be here early in the 
morning. I must now hasten down to 
Peirseus, or all the crew will follow my 
example, and grow laggards. Farewell, 
dear Evadne !" 

" Farewell, dearest Leon ! I will not ask 
you to come here late, as I fear that the 
assassins stiU watch for you. Taie much 
care of yourself, Leon, and have a little 
thought of poor Evadne." 

*'I will reverse the proportions. I will 
try, also, to get my captains together this 
afternoon, and then I can be with you in 
the evening. Once more — farewell !" 

Farewell, my love. Again we meet, 

Again we meet at set of sun. 
One kiss upon thy forehead, Efweet — 

Yet on thy lip another one. 
Sleep now awhile to dream of me ; 

Then wake, the tedious hours to tell, 
To think of me, to long for me. 

As I for thee. Farewell — ^farewell ! 

As he quoted these words from a now 
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lost Greek Lyric (which has been partly- 
reproduced by a moderii Swedish poet *) 
Leon suited the action to the word, and 
then walked rapidly down to the seaside, 
where Lysis and the greater part of his 
crew were anxiously expecting his arrival. 

The Eevenge herself was quite ready to 
sail within forty-eight hours ; although the 
unexpectedly early date, at which she was 
to start, made it necessary to engage fresh 
hands in lieu of about twenty of her crew, 
who were unable or unwilling to embark so 
much sooner than the time, on which they 
had calculated. Lysis and the master boat- 
swain pledged their words to Leon, that the 
ship should have her complement before 
the next evening ; and Leon determined that 
he would sail in the Eevenge at noon on the 
second day, even if none of her consorts 
were ready to accompany her. The captains 
of the other ships of his squadron were at 
the docks, each busy in ascertaining the 
state of forwardness of his vessel and crew ; 

* Tegner. 
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and Leon, as soon as he satisfied himself 
about the Revenge, collected his captains 
and the other principal officers, and made a 
personal inspection of each galley. Two 
ships — the Eris and the Hippolyta — were 
fit for immediate service, and drafts of oars- 
men from the guardships could be at once 
placed in them. The other two vessels, 
which were to make up the squadron, could 
not be fitted for sea under at least ten days. 
Orders were accordingly given for the crews 
of the Eevenge, the Hippolyia, and the 
Eris to be on board of their vessels at two 
hours after sunrise on the next day but one. 
They were to put to sea at noon. The 
other two ships were to follow round to 
Naupactus as speedily as might be practicable. 

It was still the wintry season, and, though 
no heavy gale was blowing, the sky was 
lowering, and there were signs that threatened 
foul weather. Fortunately for Evadne, she 
did not understand atmospheric prognostics, 
and she was much comforted on the morning 
when her betrothed lover was about to sail 

VOL. in. L 
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by observing a still, though gloomy sky, 
and by being told that the sea was waveless, 
though a considerable swell was rolling in 
from the south-west. She had worked hard 
at embroidering the long streamer, that was to 
wave over the quarter-deck of the Eevenge,* 
and when Leon parted from her, she placed 
the flag in his hands with a kiss for both 
the banner and the bearer, and she succeeded 
in restraining her tears till her lover had 
left the house ; she then fainted, and remained 
for hours in paroxysms of grief, which re- 
quired the sedulous attention of both Timo- 
clea and Arete. 

Precisely at the appointed time the Ee- 
venge, the Eris, and the Hippolyta, left the 
harbour, and pulled out to sea. Their naval 
camp for the first night was on the friendly 
Argolic territory, but after this they had to 
land every evening on some promontory or 
islet along the hostile coast of Laconia. Leon 
wished to keep his voyage as secret, as well 
as to make it as rapid as possible, and he 

* See Vol. II., p. 182 sfwprh. 
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therefore would not permit any pillaging 
of villages. After the third day of their 
being at sea, the weather grew much worse, 
with a strong head-wind from due south, 
and a heavy sea. It was obvious that 
the ships would find it difficult to weather 
the promontory of Malea ; and the fatigue 
of continued rowing against a head sea began 
to teU severely on the crews, especially on 
those of the Eris and the Hippolyta, which 
were inferior in quaUty to the picked men 
on board of the Eevenge, and who also had 
not been at all trained to work together. On 
the morning of the day, when they were to 
double Cape Malea, Leon had the course of 
the Revenge shaped well eastward, so as to 
gain a good offing. The other galleys, as 
their speed was far less than that of the 
admiral galley, sought to keep up with her 
by moving in a smaller curve, and conse- 
quently keeping nearer to the shore. When 
the Eris was just off the formidable promon- 
tory, a sudden squaU caught her, against 
which she tried vainly to bear up, and she 
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had not sufficient sea room to leeward to 
allow her to slant her course in that direction. 
Lying in the trough of the sea, the long, 
low, narrow galley was completely at the 
mercy of the waves, which made a clean 
breach over her, and swept the rowers away 
from their benches. Her light, buoyant 
fabric enabled her to keep partly above water 
for some time, but her rowing galleries and 
the rest of her upper works were crushed and 
washed away by the heavy seas that continued 
to break over her, the pumps were destroyed 
or choked, the hull gradually filled, and in 
about a quarter of an hour the Eris, with all 
her hands, foundered in sight of her consorts. 
The Captain of the Hippolyta, whose ship 
was a little to the north-east, and therefore 
not so perilously near the land, as the Eris 
had been, on seeing his consort's fate, did not 
attempt to double the Cape, but got his ship 
round, though at great risk and difficulty, 
and then he ran before the wind back for 
Athens. The Eevenge, in consequence of 
Leon's precautions, had given the rocks on 
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her lee a good wide berth, and when the 
squall from the south came down, she was 
able to steer sufficiently northward, to avoid 
the peril of broaching to, and yet had room 
enough, though barely room enough, to dart 
safely by the extreme point of the Cape. 
The wind now shifted a point or two from 
the east, and Leon, whose men were almost 
exhausted by the severity of their work at the 
oar, set a small sail on each of the masts. 
This enabled him to hold a westward course 
round the south of Peloponnesus, though 
the greatest care and the most skilful sea- 
manship were required throughout the day to 
work the ship in safety round that perilous 
coast. When he had once gained the western 
side of Peloponnesus, his voyage was easy, 
as the wind continued to blow from the south- 
east, and he reached Naupactus safely, to the 
great joy of the Athenians there, and of all 
who favoured the Athenian cause. 

Meanwhile^ the Hippolyta had run back 
before the gale to Athens, bringing the 
melancholy tidings of the total loss of the 
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Eris and her crew, and of having parted 
company with the Eevenge, when she was 
in extreme peril. The commander and the 
master of the Hippolyta naturally magnified 
the danger, in order to justify their own 
conduct in putting back. The alarm felt at 
Athens about the fate of Leon and his chosen 
crew was very great ; and though Charmides 
did all in his power to prevent the evil 
rumours coming to the ears of Timoclea and 
his sister, he could not entirely succeed, and 
Evadne heard enough to plunge her for some 
weeks into very deep misery and terror. Her 
best comforters were Aristippus and Stilpo. 
Stilpo took trouble to ascertain from some 
of the Hippolyta's crew what was the exact 
position of the Eevenge, when they last saw 
her, and which way she was heading. He 
found that she was well to windward off Cape 
Malea, and that she was shaping her course 
in what he knew to be her safest direction. 
He explained all this earnestly and repeatedly 
to Charmides, Timoclea, and Evadne ; and 
he dwelt on Leon's well-known seamanship. 
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on the long experience of his sailing-master, 
and the general excellence of his crew. He 
told them that he himself had careftdly in- 
spected the Eevenge, and had been in her 
on some of her trial trips ; and that he never 
had seen a vessel better found, better rigged, 
or more able to live through either an occa- 
sional squall or a long gale. His words 
somewhat reassured his hearers ; but Evadne 
was a stranger to confidence or happiness, 
until a vessel arrived from Naupactus with 
despatches and letters from Leon. She had 
been long in coming. Two messengers, whom 
Leon had sent overland, had been unable to 
make their way into Attica, and nearly two 
months had passed before Evadne knew that 
her betrothed lover was safe at Naupactus ; 
at the same time the Athenian Senate learned 
from him that all peril to the interests of 
the commonwealth in that quarter was at an 
end. 

The Board of War, to whom these des- 
patches were referred, immediately summoned 
Leon home, not on account of the promise 
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of a season of rest, which had been made to 
him, but by reason of the urgent need, which 
the State had of his services in another part 
of the Athenian dominions. A few weeks 
after Leon sailed, the alarming news had 
come to Athens of the revolt of her most 
valuable subject-ally the City of Mytilene, — 
a revolt that appeared to involve the loss of 
the whole island of Lesbos, and to threaten 
the ruin of the Athenian empire in the East. 
The first Athenian general, who acted against 
Mytilene, conducted his operations feebly 
and unsuccessfully. There was reason to 
expect that other cities and islands would 
soon follow the example of revolt ; and it was 
known that the Lacedaemonians and their 
allies were preparing to send a large fleet 
across the -ffigean Sea, which was to aid the 
Mytilenaeans, and to co-operate with all the 
numerous subject-allies of Athens in the East, 
who were discontented with her rule, and who 
were ripe for revolt as soon as they could see 
a chance of defying her with safety. 

In this very serious peril the Athenians 
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equipped a large armament for the speedy 
reduction of the rebellious city, and gave 
the chief command of it to Paches. He was 
known to be bold, skilful, and prompt in 
operations; and his general character for 
being unscrupulous, cruel, and licentious, 
weighed little on the present occasion with 
the Athenians, who were incensed in the 
highest degree against the Mytilenseans, and 
who were indignant also with their own 
general Cleippides, who had entered into 
negotiations with the revolters, in which 
they had thoroughly duped him, and had 
obtained time for strengthening their for- 
tifications. 

Some, however, of the more prudent 
Athenian statesmen saw that, besides the 
immediate reduction of the revolted city, for 
which task the coarse energy of Paches was 
well suited, there would probably be work 
to do in the East, which would require a 
commander of more political skill, of more 
courteous and winning manners. When the 
news arrived of Leon being safe at Naupactus, 
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and of the successful manner in which, with- 
out any bloodshed, he had accomplished his 
mission in the West, Athenians of all parties 
felt at once that he was the right man to be 
sent to the scenes of danger and difficulty, 
which were now opening in the East. A 
vote was accordingly immediately proposed 
and carried in the Assembly, by which Leon 
was associated in command wdth Paches ; 
and he was to be summoned home without 
delay, in order that he might lead the 
reinforcements, which by that time would be 
in readiness for the Athenian fleets in the 
Ionian waters. 

A fast galley was immediately sent roimd 
to Naupactus with despatches and letters for 
Leon ; and a Locrian refugee was also em- 
ployed as a messenger, to try to make his 
way to Naupactus overland, with a short 
letter in cypher, which contained the heads 
of the necessary intelligence. The Locrian 
succeeded in passing across the part of 
Boeotia, and across the other territories along 
the north of the Corinthian Gulf, until he' 
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reached the station of Leon's squadron. 
Within a fortnight from the time of his 
being appointed by the Assembly to the new 
command in the East, Leon was on his voy- 
age to Athens, — glad at his recall fromNau- 
pactus, — a little vexed to think that he 
would have to leave Evadne again so soon ; 
but on the whole, much gratified at the 
brilliant prospects, which seemed to be 
opening to him. 

Evadne heard with rapturous joy of her 
lover's safety, and of his expected speedy 
arrival at Athens ; but she repined bitterly 
again, when Aristippus and Arete (who 
brought her the first intelligence) told her 
also that he would have to sail almost im- 
mediately on his new Ionian command. 
Evadne exclaimed passionately: "This is 
merely tantalising me with glimpses of hap- 
piness ! No sooner do I hear that he has 
escaped death in the West, than I am told 
that he is to be exposed to storms, and 
mutinies, and barbarians, and Lacedaemo- 
nians and all kinds of horrors in the East. I 
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know that we shall never be married. How 
I wish that this wicked war was over ; or 
that Athens would let the Mytilenseans 
alone ! " 

Aristippus consoled her a little by assuring 
her that all idea of sending an expedition to 
Sicily that year was abandoned; and that 
Leon, as soon as the revolt in Lesbos was 
quelled, would return, and would be at home 
for the rest of the year. She knew that 
Aristippus was always well-informed on 
matters of State, though he professed to 
take no interest in them ; she knew also 
that his word could always be trusted : for 
it was a fixed maxim with the Cyrenaic 
philosopher that " Lies do not pay ;" that in 
point of utility a character for veracity is 
more valuable than the immediate advan- 
tages to be derived from any number of 
fictions. 

Leon had fair weather, and made a rapid 
voyage round Peloponn esus to Peirseus . Great 
was the joy at Athens, when the arrival of 
the Eevenge in the harbour was announced. 
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There had been no certainty as to when the 
message of recall would reach Leon ; and it 
had been thought probable that more than 
another month might elapse before his 
return. He at once reported himself to the 
Board of War; and in answer to their 
earnest inquiries as to when he could sail 
for Mytilene, he replied that his galley and 
his crew would be ready for fresh service in 
three days ; and that he then would make 
his way through the iEgean for Lesbos as 
rapidly as possible, without waiting for any 
more ships to take with him. He added, 
somewhat proudly, "There is not a galley 
in the navy, that can keep up with my 
Eevenge, unless perhaps it may be the 
Paralus and the Salaminia, and I hear that 
they have been sent on towards Ionia 
already." The Board gladly expressed their 
acknowledgments of Leon's activity and zeal ; 
though, as he told them, their praises were 
chiefly due to his energetic lieutenant, Lysis. 
Within the appointed time the Eevenge 
was ready for sea. Evadne had in vain 
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scolded Lysis for his industry in equipping 
her so soon. She had^ however^ the consola- 
tion this time of seeing her lover set sail 
with a favourable breeze, over a gentle sea. 
Leon had soothed her by the vow so often 
made, now as well as in the olden time, by 
the sea-going lover to the girl he leaves 
behind him, the promise 

That this trip, if well ended, 
Should coil up his hopes, and he'd anchor a shore. 

Alas ! how seldom is that promise realized. 
Could Evadne have looked, like Keullura, 
over the distant seas, and have seen *'Far 
rowers dip then* oars beneath the sun;" — could 
she have known the meeting, that there would 
be, when Leon's ship had borne him near the 
Ionian coast, — she would have clung to her 
lover at any risk, at any sacrifice, and never 
have suffered him to leave her behind him 
living on the Athenian shore. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Fhaselus iste, quern yidetis, hospites, 
Ait f uisse navium celerrimus ; 
Neque ullius natantis impetum trabis 
Nequisse proeterire, sive palmulis 
Opus f oret volare, sive linteis. 

Oattjllxjs. 



Sed Graiis habiles pugnamque lacessere pinus 
Et tentare fugam, nee longo frangere gyro 
Biursum, nee tarde fleetenti cedere elavo. 

LxjCAN. Fhars, iii. 554. 



Ast alise latere atque incussi roboris ietu 
Detergent remos : alisB per viscera pinus 
Tramissis ipso retinentur vulnere rostris 
Quo retinent. 

SiL. ItaIi. xiv. 381. 

Leon's boast before the Board of War about 
his galley's swiftness was well-founded ; and 
she was equally good under sail, as with her 
oars. Much of this was due to the beauty 
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hsA &«i«si T4i^A ; sci it wasi itr :ziir-i' rar to- 
ife 'ort, with viicik La:>iL, c::zf:i;^ lie iwo 

1m ]M» at aQ to^ doties ^2^ oifiLi pc«^ 
jnUr d^ohre ca them wiien oa sLip-ccaiiL 
IAlH Itad atteoded as iedoloosh' to iLeir trun- 
fng ilk th^ lue of their weafos& as to tlicir 
trsurjifjg at tbe oar, and the other branches 
of ^leannan^hip. The Kerenge was thoroughly 
well found in tackle and warlike stores of 
every kind : and there had been no stint in 
drills smd sham-fights, from any desire to eco- 
nomise jarelins, or arrows, or weapons of any 
description* Ihiring the two days for which 
the Kevenge had kin in harbonr at Athens, 
all deficiencies had been made good ; and, 
when the crowd that had come down to 
Peirams, to witness her' departure, lost sight 
of her as she rounded the east of Salamis, 
the general expression was : " There goes the 
finest ship, the best crew, and the ablest 
commander that Athens ever sent forth !'* 
Leon knew that the enemy's fleet, under 
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the Spartan Admiral Alcidas had left the 
Peloponnesian harbour of Gytheam, on its 
voyage to Ionia ; and he knew the proba- 
bility of his falling in with some part of it. 
But he was ready to give battle to straggUng 
galleys, and he was too confident in the 
speed of the Eevenge, to fear capture, if he 
encountered the mass of the enemy. There 
was a report that Alcidas was sailing slowly 
through the Cyclades ; and as Leon judged 
it desirable to obtain, if possible, some cer^ 
tain information as to the direction and the 
strength of the hostile fleet, he took the 
Revenge through those islands, intending 
when he should have passed them, to steer to 
the north-east by Chios for Mytilene. The 
third day of his voy^;e gave him that ac- 
qtiaintance with part of the enemy, which be 
and all his officers and crew had so ardently 
dMJved. 

Tlie Revenge had been moored for the 

ding night off the north-western coast 

|he island of Myconos, and the crew had 

> on shore, and supped there, and slept 
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under their light tents as usual. At day- 
break the regular rations of bread and salt- 
fish and wine and water were served out for 
breakfast, and by an hour after sunrise the 
tents and other gear were all stowed away in 
the galley's hold, the men were all on board, 
and the Revenge was out in deep water. 
What little wind there was came from the 
north-west, but it was almost a calm, and 
all hands were at the oars pulling steadily 
out to sea, so as to get a good offing round 
the promontory, near which they had taken 
then- station on the preceding evening. By 
the time that they had doubled the cape, the 
wind had freshened considerably. The galley 
was put about with her head north-north- 
east, and Leon ordered the sails to be set, 
and the people to be taken off the oars. The 
yards were braced round, so as to set the sails 
nearly at right-angles to the vessel's course, 
and the long hght galley heeled over be- 
neath the spread of canvas, till t*he rowlocks 
of her starboard upper gallery nearly dipped 
in the sea. As the wind increased, the sails 
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were reefed, the sheets were kept clean, and 
they were minded by some of the best hands 
in the ship, ready to be eased off, or to be 
let go instantly, on the approach of one of 
the well-known white squalls of the -ZBgean. 
Good look-out men were sent to the tops, 
and to the forecastle. Two first-rate helms- 
men took the duty aft. The greater part of 
the ship's company sate or stretched them- 
selves at their ease along the weather side of 
the ship, not a little proud of the pace, at 
which the saucy Revenge dashed through 
the blue water, and sent up silvery showers 
of sparkling spray over her bows. One of 
the crew, who was near the forecastle, ex- 
temporised some verses, and sang them to 
his messmates who were near him. 

Sea Song. 

The Zephyrs rise, — ^the Pennon flies — 

The swallow plumes her wing, — 
Again from shore with sail and oar 

The joyous galleys spring. 
Light clouds on high streak, as they fly, 

Fathomless gulfs of blue. 
As bright below the broad waves glow 

With purple wine-cup's hue. 
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Our good ship is the famed Revenge, — 

Onr captain is bold Leon ; 
Before the breeze, through^he Cyclades, 

We've frothed the clear -ffigaean. 
Soon Mytilene's mutineers 

Shall mourn amid our slaughters, 
That Dorian fleet their prayer to greet 

E'er stained Ionian waters. 

Now nor'ard steer : the breeze comes freer — 

The 3rard8 and cordage creak — 
Our canvas wide braced sharp aside 

Spreads for its kiss the cheek. 
How true and fast, with sloping mast. 

And leeward gunwale low, 
We bound along, while billows strong 

Bend to us as we go. 

Look out, look out, my maintop-man ! 

Look through the driving gale : 
Is yonder speck a Lesbian deck. 

Or comes a Spartan sail P 
Woe to the foe that meets our prow. 

We'll charge in vengeful splendour ; 
Well slay her ranks, — ^well crush her planks, 

And to the bottom send her ! 

Leon and Lysis were standing near the 
steerage, talking about how long it would pro- 
bably be, before they reached Lesbos, if the 
ship kept on the same rate of sailing. Sud- 
denly their attention was called by a signal 
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from the man at the mainmast-head, who sung 
out, " Ship a-head !" They waited a little 
time, and then called to the look-out man to 
tell them, " What is she ? What is her 
course ?" In a few minutes the answer was : 
"Large ship under sail, — coming down 
before the wind." 

"A corn-ship most likely," said Leon. 
Perhaps she may bring us news. At any 
rate we may warn her about Alcidas." 

At this moment the call from the top 
again was heard : " Two ships on the lee- 
bow, — ^under bare poles." 

Leon and Lysis immediately went up to 
the top, and looking hard towards the quarter, 
which the seaman pointed to them, they 
made out the faint outlines of four masts, 
and two long low black streaks; that 
were visible at intervals, and then disap- 
peared for a few moments as the waves rose 
and fell. They were evidently war-galleys. 
*' Enemies !" said Leon to his companion, in 
a low tone. " We have despatched no 
cruisers this way, and Paches cannot have 
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sent his ships straggling away so far from 
the blockade." 

Lysis replied : " Would the Peloponnesian 
ships venture in these seas by only two at 
a time ?" 

As he spoke, the seaman on watch by 
them, whose eyes were keener . than theirs, 
called out again : " Three more ships on the 
lee-quarter, — ^no sails up !" 

Leon and Lysis looked hard and long, and 
at last saw clearly that there were three 
more war-galleys about a mile or so to the 
westward of the two, which they had first 
seen. There was no longer any doubt about 
part of the enemy's fleet being near them. 
Leon and Lysis went down to the quarter- 
deck, and in a few minutes talked over their 
plan of action. There was no fear about the 
Revenge being unable to get clear away, if 
they chose to avoid the enemy ; but the 
Athenian captain and his lieutenant both 
desired to see a little more of the strangers, 
before they parted from them ; and they in- 
dulged also in the hope that they might 
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catch one of the Peloponnesian ships at such 
a distance from the rest, that she might be 
sunk, or, at least, materially damaged, before 
her consorts could aid her. It was deter- 
mined also on board of the Eevenge to give 
all possible help and protection to the mer- 
chant-man, which continued to bear rapidly 
down towards them from the northward. 

This supposed corn-ship was the Epicuria, 
on board of which Atalanta and Diphilus 
were at last returning from the Euxine 
through the ^gean, as they thought, to 
Athens. It had been late in the spring 
before they reached Sinope, after their adven- 
tures and perils along the northern and 
eastern coasts of the Euxine Sea ; and a con- 
siderable delay at Sinope had been unavoid- 
able, before Atalanta and Diphilus could 
safely and secretly obtain possession of the 
buried treasure, and could store it privately 
on board of the Epicuria. This was at last 
effected. The gold was fastened up in 
strong chests, which were said to contain 
arms, and these were placed under packages 
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of deer-skins and other hides of rarity and 
value, which were purchased at Sinope, as 
part of the Epicuria's back cargo to Athens. 
On their voyage home they touched at 
Byzantium, and they there learned that 
half the garrison of Plataea, with their 
Athenian general at their head, had made 
their way out of the town through the 
besiegers' lines, and had escaped to Athens 
some months ago. This intelligence relieved 
Atalanta from her long pressing anxiety 
about Leon's safety ; but she was still per- 
plexed and harassed by doubts and won- 
derings as to what xnx^ht have been his 
subsequent movements, and as to what part 
of the Athenian empire she was likely to 
find him in. She determined to continue 
her voyage to Athens itself, where she would 
be reasonably certain of finding him, or of 
learning where else he was to be found. 
The revolt of the Mytilenaeans was known 
at Byzantium when the Epicuria lay there, 
and it was known also that the Athenian 
armament engaged in blockading the re- 
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volted city had been largely reinforced. 
Nothing was known about the expected 
presence of a Peloponnesian fleet in the 
Ionian waters. Still Diphilus thought it 
prudent to keep the Epicuria up to her full 
fighting strength. He hired some good 
hands at Byzantium to replace the Olbian 
Greeks, who there left the Epicuria, in order 
to return to their own city by one of the 
ships, that were sailing thither to take in 
cargoes of corn. The Olbians were liberally 
paid and rewarded ; and, at taking leave of 
Diphilus and Atalanta, they begged and 
obtained a javelin from the latter, which 
they intended to hang up with offerings of 
their own in the shrine of the hero Achilles 
at the isle of Leuce, as the weapon of the 
valiant Athanas, whom Achilles himself had 
inspired, and had blessed with victory in 
nine combats with the barbarians. 

The Epicuria left Byzantium with a com- 
plement of ninety hands, of whom half were 
able-bodied slaves, well trained to work the 
sweeps. The rest were freemen of various 
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states, and nearly all Greeks. They could 
all do their duty in navigating the ship 
under sail, or in pulling, and they were also 
all well provided with boarding-pikes, cut- 
lasses, slings, and javelins, which they were 
thoroughly able to use, *' No privateering 
Penteconter shall capture us," said Diphilus. 
*'And it is not every Trireme that could 
come up with us on a wind, or that could 
board and carry us, even if she got along- 
side. Our superior height would give us an 
advantage, that would pretty well make up 
for the difference in numbers," 

The Epicuria was running down for the 
south-west with all her canvas spread, and 
she had the wind free, when she sighted 
first Leon's ship, which, when first seen, 
had its sails spread, and afterwards the 
five galleys, that were pulling northwards 
under bare poles. Diphilus and those vdth 
him supposed all the six galleys to be 
Athenian, and they took no special precau- 
tion on approaching them, though the old 
Megarian seaman always kept everything 
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on board the Epicuria ready for action, or 
any other emergency, at very short notice. 

The five galleys, which had made their 
appearance that morning on the lee bow 
and quarter of the Eevenge, were (as 
Leon and Lysis rightly conjectured) part 
of the Lacedaemonian fleet, which had been 
sent out under the Spartan admiral Alcidas 
to help the revolted Mytilenseans, and to 
raise the siege with which they were being 
pressed by the Athenians. Alcidas, though 
personally and physically brave, was desti- 
tute of moral courage, and oppressed by a 
sense of responsibility for the safe manage- 
ment of the fleet, that was committed to his 
charge. He firmly beKeved in the supe- 
riority of the Athenians at sea, and thought 
that if he feU in with an Athenian squadron 
in the iEgean, he would have to sacrifice his 

' ships in an inevitable defeat, and lose all 
chance of relieving Mytilene. He had con- 

. sequently, instead of striking right across 
the iEgean for Lesbos, gone round by the 
Southern Cyclades, and he had wasted much 
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valuable time in exploring his way, and in 
seeking for tidings of what the Athenian 
navy was doing. Some of his more energetic 
officers persuaded him to let them form an 
advanced squadron of five of the fastest 
galleys, and push forward a little more 
quickly. As he had now reached a point, 
at which he was obliged to steer northwards 
across a more open sea, Alcidas consented, 
but gave the captains of the advanced squa- 
dron strict orders to sail back instantly 
towards him, if they fell in with any con- 
siderable number of Athenian war-ships. 
These five advanced ships of the Pelopon- 
nesians were the galleys seen from the 
Revenge. The two that were first seen 
were an Elean galley called the Pero, and a 
Corinthian galley called the Autonomia, or 
(to use the English word) the Independence. 
The three other galleys, that were a little 
astern of their two consorts, were the Belle- 
rophon, a ship of Corinth, and the Helena and 
the Hermione, from Gythium, in Laconia. 
The Peloponnesians had made out the 
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masts and sails of both the Epicuria and 
the Revenge, before their own bare poles 
and hulls had been visible to those on 
board of the Athenian ships. The Pelo- 
ponnesians thought at first that they had 
two merchantmen to deal with, for they 
did not think it possible for a war galley 
to sail so close to the wind, as the Revenge 
was sailing. They expected to find easy 
prizes, and pulled towards them as briskly 
as the head sea would allow. The Pero 
and the Independence took and kept the 
lead ; the BeUerophon and the two Laconian 
ships followed at an interval of rather more 
than a mile. 

Leon saw the enemy's galleys veer round 
and make towards him. He then lay to, 
and ordered the sails of the Revenge to be 
promptly furled, and the yards lowered, and 
all made ready for action. Leon told his 
men to pull quietly towards the merchant- 
man, that was now fast nearing them from 
the northward. "Take it easy, my men,'' 
said he. **We shall have to try your 
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strength and your wind soon, when we 
begin to tackle some of these Dorians that 
are straining after us. Meanwhile, let them 
tire themselves, and we will keep fresh." 

As the Eevenge neared the Epicuria, 
Leon and Lysis were surprised at the un- 
usual shape and appearance of the supposed 
merchantman. ** Why, she looks half like 
a man-of-war, or a pirate," said Leon. 
His sailing-master was within hearing, and 
said : ** She used to be a pirate, and, 
perhaps, has not forgotten her trade. I 
know her well. She was captured from 
the Tyrrhenians ; and she sailed last autumn 
from the Peirseus, with a queer crew on 
board, to fetch corn and hides from the 
Euxine, as was reported; but many of us 
beheved that she was going to play her 
old tricks on a new stage. That old 
corsair, Diphilus, of Megara, who has been 
banished from his native city, was her 
sailing-master." 

'' Diphilus ! " said Leon. ** How came he 
to sail from an Athenian port ? " 
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« 
" Oh, he is a refugee now ; and they say- 
that he has been of great use to our Board 
of War. But we shall soon know all about 
her. See, she is lying to, to let us hail her." 
Diphilus had put the Epicuria about, head 
to wind. Her yards were braced across ; 
and a few hands were put on to the sweeps, 
to keep her steady. The Eevenge ranged 
slowly up alongside, and hailed her : " What 
ship ? What port are you from last ? What 
are you bound for ?" 

The answer was : ** The Epicuria, for 
Athens, with com and hides. From By- 
zantium last. May we pass on? What 
galleys are we to say that we have 
sighted ? " 

" This is the Eevenge. Leon commander. 
The galleys that are coming on are enemies. 
Can you help us, if we fight? You seem 
well manned." 

" We will stand by you to the death ! " 
This last answer was given in a clear 
musical voice, very different from that of 
the seaman, who had first spoken from the 
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TificmsL. Leon started st the sonnd of a 
Toice, which seemed not TmfiwnfTiar to him, 
hat there was no time for asldng questions. 
The enemies were coming on &st. and the 
Viro and the Independence were now within 
five hnndred &thoms of the Berenge and the 
Epicaria. 

After the Berenge lowered her yards, the 
Peloponnesians saw that they had a war 
galley to deal with, bnt ihey were confident 
in their superiority of numbers, and the Pero 
and the Independence raced each other for 
the honour of first striking the prize. The 
other three galleys, the Bellerophon, the 
Helena, and the Hermione, kept a good line, 
and came on about three-quarters of a mile 
astern of their consorts. Leon now haQed 
the Epicuria : ** Edge away to the north-east. 
I shall pull slowly in the same direction. 
When you see an enemy's ship come close to 
me, and that I am giving way, do you lie to. 
1 will make a turn round you, and charge 
the first galley, as she comes on. Put your- 
self, if you can, in the way of the other." 
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" Aye, aye !" shouted Diphilus : " I under- 
stand." So saying, he manned all his 
sweeps, and got his slingers and javelin-men 
ready for immediate work. Some of the 
best javelin-men were placed in the tops of 
the Epicuria; and the false streaks were 
put up along her gunwales, so as to make 
boarding her more difl&cult. He then bore 
away at a leisurely pace in the appointed 
direction. Leon looked to Lysis with a 
smile, and said, " That old Megarian pirate 
understands his business. We shall get 
some good help out of him, unless he plays 
us false." 

" We must risk that," said Lysis. " I do not 
think there is much chance of it. Diphilus 
must know that the enemy wiU cut his 
throat, if they get him into their power ; — 
but here is one of their galleys coming up 
very close." 

As he said this, he pointed to the Pero, 
which had now got her bows within ten 
lengths of the Revenge's stem. The Inde- 
pendence was coming after, about twelve 
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lengths further off, a little wide on the port 
side. The Eevenge's master-boatswain now, 
by Leon's order, gave the word to the oars- 
men to give way a little, and the Eevenge 
glided forwards, increasing at every stroke the 
distance between her and her disappointed 
and weary pursuers. When about a hundred 
and fifty yards from the Epicuria, Leon gave 
the word for ''Hard all." The stroke was 
quickened and lengthened, and the Eevenge 
darted like an arrow. Diphilus watched the 
manoeuvre, and instantly threw the Epicuria 
up into the wind. 

The commands on board the Eevenge 
were now rapidly given. " Pull hard, port 
side. Easy starboard !" " Hold water, star* 
board oars ! Now pull gently starboard 
oars ; hard port ! Now all give way ! 
Hard all !" At the same time that her oars 
were admirably worked the Eevenge obeyed 
her rudder well ; and in a marvellously short 
time and space, the galley had turned and 
wheeled completely round the Epicuria, that 
lay motionless ; and, then returning, the Re- 
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venge charged with faU swing, bringing her 
heavy brazen beak right on the starboard 
side of the hapless Pero, almost amidships. 
The instant that the Eevenge had glided 
round the Epicuria, Diphilus got his sweeps 
to work, brought his ship round, and placed 
her right in the way of the Independence, 
that was coming forward to help her consort 
the Pero. The Corinthian galley charged 
the Epicuria ; but only with a slanting blow. 
The crew of the Independence were tired, 
and pulling badly, and their charge was 
given weakly and irresolutely. The solid 
bulk and the breadth of beam of the Epi- 
curia enabled her to bear it without damage. 
As the Independence staggered back from 
the shock, Diphilus and his crew saluted 
the baffled wax-gaUey with jeers and laughter, 
and with a volley of javelins and bullets 
from the slings, which struck down several 
of the Peloponnesian oarsmen from their 
benches. Dismayed at this reception, the 
captain of the Independence put his galley 
about as speedily as possible, and made 
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towards his three consorts, who were coming 
steadily forward. 

The Peloponnesian commanders deter- 
mined to continue the engagement, and to 
capture, at least, the merchantman. The 
Independence was to go to the wreck of the 
Pero, and save the men who were clinging 
to it. There was need to do this imme- 
diately, for though the stricken galley still 
floated, she was helpless and waterlogged, 
and must evidently founder in less than half 
an hour. The wind had gone down a little, 
and there was not so much sea on as there 
had been in the early morning ; but the 
waves were high enough to break co:ntinually 
over the Pero, and sweep off some of the 
poor fellows who were clinging to her re- 
mains. The Peloponnesians were surprised 
that the Athenians did not repeat their 
attacks on the Pero, and that they did not 
even trouble themselves to Ue near her, and 
destroy her men with their missile weapons. 
Leon had, in fact, been about to give the 
Pero a second charge, but had been checked 
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from doing so by Lysis, who pointed out to 
him that, if they left the wreck alone, one of 
the four remaining enemies would probably 
bear down to it, and so leave them fewer 
antagonists to deal with. The Pelopon- 
nesians arranged that, while the Indepen- 
dence went to save the men who were 
clinging to the Pero, the Bellerophon should 
run alongside of the hostile merchantman, 
and carry her by boarding. Meanwhile the 
Helena and the Hermione were to move 
against the Athenian war-galley, taking care 
to keep close together, and to keep their 
prows turned towards her. If she dashed 
at the side of either of them, she was to be 
instantly grappled; and then the matter 
was to be settled by a close hand-to-hand 
fight, in which the Peloponnesians would be 
two to one. At any rate, the Helena and 
the Hermione were to occupy and detain the 
hostile war-galley, until the BeUerophon and 
the Independence had finished their shares 
of the business. Then all the four Pelopon- 
nesian galleys were to make a joint attack on 
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the Athenian, if she ventured to await them. 
There was to be no more separating in 
pursuit. 

On the other side, those on board of the 
Epicuria, as well as the crew of the Eevenge, 
were ftdl of exultation at the result of the 
first part of the battle, and of courage and 
mutual confidence as to what was yet to be 
done. Atalanta implored Diphilus to bring 
the Epicuria close to the Eevenge, so that 
she might have speech with Leon. Diphilus 
resolutely refused to do so, saying, " There 
will be time enough for felicitations, when 
the action is over, if we win it ; and if we 
lose it, they will be out of the question, as 
we shall all have our throats cut." Ata- 
lanta lamented that she had not learned more 
carefully how to use the sling, so as to be of 
use against the enemy ; but Diphilus replied 
^' Have your battle-axe and your sword ready. 
You will have occasion to employ them 
before the day is over." 

As he spoke, the Eevenge came along, 
pulling leisurely to the eastward. Leon's 
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oarsmen held water for a mmiite, while he 
hailed the acting commander of the Epicuria. 
He cried, " I mean to fight it out. Do 
your best. You want no advice from me." 
He waved his hand, and the Revenge pulled 
on. Before the two ships parted, the same 
clear sweet voice, which had been* heard once 
before from the quarter-deck of the Epicuria, 
called out " May the Gods preserve Leon !" 
and a loud shout of applause from the crews 
of both vessels followed. Leon looked 
anxiously to see who it was^ that had invoked 
a blessing on him. He thought that' he 
recognised Diphilus by sight, and he saw 
standing near the Megarian a tall graceful 
warrior, lightly armed, and grasping a battle- 
axe ; but he could not distinguish his friend's 
features. The Revenge glided onward a few 
hundred yards, and then veered round, so 
as to confront the approaching enemies. 
Diphilus moved the Epicuria also a little 
further eastward. He saw and appreciated 
Leon's policy, which was to separate widely 
from her consorts any ship of the enemy 
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that might go to the help of the crew of the 
sinking Pero. 

The four Peloponnesian galleys came up 
well together to about five hundred yards 
from the Epicuria, which lay in the centre 
between the Eevenge to the east, and the 
wreck of the Pero to the west. Then the 
Independence slanted off to help the crew of 
the Pero ; the Bellerophon advanced straight 
against the Epicuria; and the Helena and 
the Hermione turned a little to their star- 
board, and rowed very careftdly and close 
together in the direction of the Eevenge. 

The Bellerophon did not attempt to charge 
the Epicuria, but ranged up close alongside 
of her; and then the Bellerophon's people 
fore and aft threw grapples into the Epi- 
curia's rigging and across her bulwarks, and 
began to board her. Two boarding parties 
had been got ready for this purpose, each 
containing fifteen of the regularly armed 
soldiers (or marines as we should call them) 
whom the Bellerophon carried. The rowers 
of her upper tier (who had all swords and 
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javelins) were to follow the soldiers in the 
assaults. But the- precaution taken by 
Diphilus, in putting up the Epicuria's false 
streaks, made it extremely difficult to clamber 
from the low deck of the galley up to the 
much higher deck of the ship. The soldiers 
of the Bellerophon were obliged to lay aside 
their shields, and several of them were killed 
or wounded by the Epicuria's people, while 
they were trying to batter down the false 
streaks. The Bellerophon lay with the fore 
part of her waist opposite to the Epicuria's 
foremast; and Diphilus now ran up to his 
foretop, to put in execution a mode of defence, 
which he had prepared, and which was more 
formidable than the pikes and javelins of his 
men, though these were well and effectively 
wielded. He had had some large iron beams, 
and masses of pig lead (which formed part 
of his cargo and ballast) brought up from 
the hold, and hoisted up into the foretop. 
He now caused them to be thrown down 
into the Bellerophon's waist, watching the 
opportunity when the roll of the sea made 
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the Epicuria's mast incline over her enemy, 
so that the heavy masses crashed down into 
her by then* own descending momentum. 
Some of them did little more than kill or 
maim oarsmen and soldiers, and break the 
gangway and the rowing benches ; but one 
made its way right through the Belle- 
rophon s floor, creating at once a formidable 
leak, through which the sea rushed in rapidly. 
But the captain of the Bellerophon was de- 
termined, at all events, to carry his adversary, 
whether his own vessel sank or swam. The 
boarding parties had slackened their efforts, 
and both they and the defenders were watch- 
ing the effects of the beams and the masses 
of lead, that were coming down from the 
Epicuria's top. The Corinthian captain 
called his best men round him, and by a 
sudden rush and effort succeeded in gaining 
the Epicuria's deck. Atalanta was near this 
place. She called on her men, that were 
nearest to her, to beat the assailants back, 
and ran forward herself (as her manner was) 
to set the example. The Corinthian captain 
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was the first of his party that encountered 
her. The two antagonists paused for a 
moment, as they saw and recognised each 
other. Atalanta was known instantly by 
the Corinthian, who called to her by her 
name. She saw standing opposite to her, as 
a living adversary, the man whom she be- 
lieved that she had killed, — ^the man whose 
Ghost she believed that she had seen, her 
ancient enemy — Timarchus ! 

In an instant she overcame the eflfects of 
the first shock of surprise, and she felt 
nerved with almost superhuman power. She 
exclaimed : " Be thou man or demon, in the 
names of Apollo and of Achilles I will 
assail thee !'* 

She advanced upon him sword in hand, 
not furiously, but with stern coUectedness. 
Timarchus replied savagely ** In the names 
of Tartarus and Mermera, fair Atalanta, 
come to my arms." All around them gazed 
for a few moments in surprise on the strange 
conflict, without interfering. Timarchus pos- 
sessed enormous length and strength of arm. 
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He had the advantage of complete head and 
body armour as a protection, and the dis- 
advantage of it as an encumbrance. He 
had laid down both spear and shield, v^hile 
boarding, and now fought, like Atalanta, with 
the sword only. He had had longer practice 
with the weapon, but the events of the last 
six months had given her no slight amount 
of skill. She had the advantage over him 
in height, in quickness of eye, and in a.c- 
tivity ; and, above all, she fought more 
coolly. After the interchange of a few cuts 
and parries, Timarchus received a slight 
gash on the cheek. Incensed at the wound, 
and finding that he was fast becommg 
breathless, Timarchus endeavoured to finish 
the fight by a downright blow, and he 
struck with all his strength right at Atar 
lanta's slight helmet. Atalanta took the 
blow on her sword, and then she gave point 
full at her adversary's throat. The sword 
took him just between the clasp of his 
helmet and the upper rim of the breast- 
plate. The avenging steel passed right 
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through the throat of the blasphemer, the 
liar, the ribald ; and Timarchus fell clanging 
in his armour, and bathed in his life-blood 
on the deck at Atalanta's feet. 

His followers, who had gained the deck 
with him, dismayed at their leader's fall, 
scarcely offered any resistance to the fierce 
charge, which the Epicuria's people now 
made on them. Some were cut down, or 
made prisoners. A few leaped back into 
their own galley, where the confusion and 
the alarm at the rent made in the galley's 
floor, and the apparently imminent danger 
of sinking were now extreme. Diphilus 
came down from the Epicuria's top, and 
hastened to congratulate Atalanta on her 
successful resistance to the boarders. He 
found her standing by the corpse of her 
arch-enemy, and looking down on it with 
an aspect almost as stem and immoveable as 
that of him, who lay bleeding below. On 
Diphilus coming to her side, she pointed 
with her sword to the face of the fallen foe, 
and said — , Timarchus !" Diphilus stooped 
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down, took off the helmet, and eagerly 
scanned the features. He then said, ** It is 
indeed Timarchus. I will take care that he 
does not come to life again this time." So 
saying, he took up Atalanta's battle-axe, 
which she had dropped on the deck early in 
the engagement, turned the body over, and 
struck off the head. Carrying it by the 
hair, he walked to the gunwale, at the part 
where the galley was still entangled with the 
Epicuria, and threw the gory head over into 
the Bellerophon, among a group of her sur- 
viving officers. He called out at the same 
time to them, "Take this to the Council 
of Twelve at Megara, and tell them that 
Diphilus sent it to them !" 

The Corinthian officer, on whom the 
command of the Bellerophon had devolved, 
thought only of saving his galley and the 
surviving crew. He cut away the remaining 
ropes that fastened her to the Epicuria ; he 
got some of his men to the oars, and suc- 
ceeded in drawing a little away from the 
storm of bullets which Diphilus's slingers 
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poured in on him. A saU was folded and 
thrust into and over the leak; hands 
were put on to bale, and black flags were 
hoisted and waved as signals of distress, 
to call the Independence away from the 
wreck of the Pero to theiielp of the Belle- 
rophon. 

The first thing that Diphilus did, after 
the Bellerophon had shoved off*, was to 
question some of the Corinthians, who had 
been taken prisoners on his deck, as to the 
reappearance of Timarchus. He learned from 
them that Timarchus had only very recently 
returned to Corinth in sufficient health and 
vigour for service. He had almost died 
from the stab, which he received in his tent 
before Platea ; and, after his partial recovery, 
he had spent several months in the moun- 
tains of Arcadia before the wound was com- 
pletely healed and his natural strength was 
restored. Atalanta heard this ; and saw at 
once the cause of the delusion, under which 
she and the Arcadian Evocators had been, 
when they thought that they saw and heard 
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the spirit of Timarclius at Phigalia.* As 
she rightly conjectured, Timarchus had been 
in that neighbourhood, when she came with 
Alcander to the temple of Apollo. He had 
found out her intention of consulting the 
priests at Phigalia ; and he had secreted him- 
self in the spot, where the rites of evocation 
were practised, with the intent of inflicting 
terror and agony, worse than death, uponu 
her. She thought to herself, " My father's 
anathema, and the warning given by Achilles 
in the vision are still realities ; but my 
Kfe is unimportant if Leon is really saved/* 
She looked towards the Revenge, and saw 
her about a quarter of a mile off* from them, 
in close action with the Helena and the 
Hermione. She spoke to Diphilus: "Can- 
not we manoeuvre to save our friends ?" Di- 
philus looked hard for a minute or two, and 
then replied: "Leon does not want our 
help. He is giving a good account of the 
Laconian Heroines. See, one of them is 
disabled, and the other is retreating." 

* See Yol. II. p. 69, mpfa. 
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While the Bellerophon was beginning her 
unsuccessful attack upon the Epicuria, the 
Helena and the Hermione continued to 
advance side by side against the Eevenge, 
keeping an interval of about twenty yards 
between the starboard oars of the Helena, 
and the port oars of the Hermione. Leon 
saw the risk of charging either of them, 
while her consort kept close by, and was 
ready to assail the assailant. When they 
came within about a hundred yards of him, 
he began to row in a curve round them, in the 
hope of their getting disordered, while they 
wheeled to keep their prows towards him, or 
of provoking them to make a dash at his 
broadside. The captain of the Hermione 
was a Spartan, named Karneius, of great 
courage and spirit, and he felt indignant at 
the series of losses and humiliations, which 
the morning's engagement had brought on 
the Peloponnesians. The temptation of 
avenging it all by a successful charge on the 
insolent and seemingly careless enemy was 
irresistible. He called out to the captain 
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of the Helena to follow ; and then Kameius 
bade his crew row with all their might, and 
he ordered his helmsman to strike the hostile 
galley full amidships. Leon's men had, by 
his order, been rowing round the Laconian 
ships at a fair pace, but not at their best 
pace. When the Hermione darted forward, 
and was close upon them, they made a sud- 
den spirt, which brought the Eevenge clear 
of the Hermione's line of attack ; and Kar- 
neius had the mortification of not only 
passing uselessly about half-a-length astern 
of his adversary, but of finding his own 
galley borne forward by the impetus of her 
own charge, for some considerable distance, 
before her crew could stop her. Even 
then, they broke some of their oars by their 
unskilful manner of holding water ; and 
several valuable minutes elapsed, before the 
Hermione was brought round again, so as 
to be ready to continue the action. 

Meanwhile, the Eevenge had wheeled 
skilfully and rapidly, and had dashed at the 
Helena, which had been slack in following 
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her consort in the charge. Leon had not 
space enough to enable him to bring his 
galley down on the Helena at a right 
angle, but he took her with a slanting blow, 
so that the beak of the Eevenge swept away 
or broke about thirty of the after oars of the 
Helena on the starboard side, and also stove 
in her starboard bulwarks close to the rudder. 
In this collision the port cat-head of the Re- 
venge was entangled with some of the ropes 
of her enemy's steerage. The Athenian sailors 
in the Eevenge's bows quickly drew their 
swords, and cut the detaining ropes away ; 
but this check to the course of the Athenian 
galley gave the Hermione (which at last 
got round) time to come close up to the 
Revenge's stern, though not before the 
Revenge had got clear oflF from the Helena. 

Karneius shouted to the crew and officers 
of the Hermione, " No manoeuvres ! Grapple 
and board !" He himself, with the other 
Lacedaemonian soldiers, who were in the 
Hermione, rushed to the bows to set the 
example. They succeeded in flinging two 
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grapples, that caught the stem of the Re- 
venge, just as she was beginning to draw away 
from them. Hauling in on the grapples, 
they brought the Hermione within a few feet 
of the Athenian ship. The grapples had 
iron chains to them, not ropes, so that they 
could not be cut away. One was speedily 
disengaged by Lysis from the taflfrail, round 
which it had clung ; but the other was fast 
in some of the Revenge's tackle, and could 
not be easily got rid of. Leon was stooping 
to disentangle it. Kameius, who was stand- 
ing at the very edge of the Hermione's bow, 
and preparing to spring into the Revenge, 
aimed a thrust with his spear at Leon, which 
miist have proved fatal to him, if it had 
reached him. Lysis saw his friend's danger. 
At the moijient he had no weapon in his 
hand to parry the spear with, but he threw 
himself in front of Leon, and received the 
thrust in his own body. At the same 
instq^nt, Leon succeeded in removing the 
grapple, and raised himself just in time to 
catch the falling Lysis in his arms. The 
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Athenian crerw had not ceased to row hard. 
, The Eevenge instantly glided further off 
from the Hermione ; and when Kameius 
sprang forward, he failed to reach his mark, 
and fell into the sea between the two ships, 
where^ encumbered by his armour, he sank 
almost immediately. 

Discouraged by their leader's fate, the 
surviving officers of the Hermione had no 
inclination to seek a renewal of the engage- 
ment. They thought it better to go to the 
assistance of the Helena, which, with maimed 
steerage, and defective oars, was scarcely able 
to crawl along. The Hermione took her in 
tow, and then they both proceeded towards 
the seriously damaged Bellerophon. The 
other Corinthian galley, the Independence, 
was already at the Bellerophon's side, having 
left the fast-sinking Pero to her fate, as soon 
as she had taken the surviving crew off the 
wreck. The Spartan captain of the Helena 
now took the command of the little squad- 
ron, and determined to keep the four galleys 
quietly together till the main fleet came up. 
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This soon happened. The look-out men in 
the tops of the Epicuria were the first to see 
a number of ships approaching from the 
south-west. Diphilus immediately made 
alarm-signals, to attract the attention of 
those on board of the Eevenge. The crew 
of the Eevenge were resting on their oars, 
after the Helena and the Hermione had 
moved away from them. Leon for some 
minutes gave no orders. He observed no- 
thing, and he heeded none, who spoke to 
him. His whole attention was absorbed in 
watching his dying friend, and in trying to 
stanch the blood, that was welling from the 
wound. Lysis was unable to speak, but 
retained consciousness. He saw by the 
gestures of the other officers, who came 
round, that there was some cause of alarm, 
and he slightly moved his finger to direct 
Leon's attention to it. Leon looked up, and 
perceived the danger-signals flying at the 
mast-head of the Epicuria. Indeed, the 
approaching Peloponnesian fleet could now 
be discerned from the deck of the Eevenge. 
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At once comprehending the new danger, 
Leon resigned his wounded friend for a few 
minutes to the care of two of his companions, 
and ordered the Eevenge to be rowed within 
hail of the Epicuria. He shouted to Diphi- 
lus by name ; and, on the Megarian hailing 
in acknowledgment, Leon called out to him : 
"The Peloponnesian fleet is coming up. 
You must run due east for Notium. I am 
going to Chios, and then on to Mytilene.'* 
Having said this, he did not wait for any 
reply, but ordered the Eevenge instantly to 
be put about, and her course to be shaped 
north-east by north. Bidding the men to 
row vigorously, he then resumed his place at 
Lysis's side. Leon hoped against hope that 
his friend might live till they reached Chios, 
where the best possible medical aid might 
be obtained. But Lysis had been pierced 
by the Spartan spear far too deeply and 
severely ; and the last drops in the glass of 
life were now falling. Lysis strove with his 
dying hand to draw something from his 
inner vest near over the heart, and he looked 
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anxiously in Leon's face. Leon understood 
the look and the gesture; and he himself 
drew from his friend's bosom a small packet, 
containing a tress of dark-brown hair. Leon 
knelt forward, so as to bring his lips close to 
Lysis, and whispered, " Is it Melanippe's ?" 
The dying man smiled an affirmative. Leon 
again whispered, " It shall be placed in the 
urn, that contains your ashes, and it shall be 
buried with you." Lysis again faintly smiled 
in gratitude. Leon took his hand — it was 
clammy and cold, and could not return the 
pressure. In a few moments Leon saw the 
eye, which had never been turned on him 
except with affection and respect, grow fixed 
and glazed ; and he knew that his best and 
dearest friend had died to save him. 

For a few minutes Leon retained the dead 
man's hand in his own, and knelt beside the 
body almost stupefied with grief. At last 
one of his officers spoke to him, " Are we 
still to touch at Chios ?" ' 

Leon roused himself, and replied: "Yes. 
We can give him there a burial, with such 
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rites, as are due to one so brave, so gifted, 
and so good. Pythodorus, be good enough 
to take the cotumand of the galley for the 
day, unless any enemy comes near us. I am 
not fit for duty." Pythodorus replied that 
none of the enemy's ships seemed to be 
coming in pursuit of them, but that they 
were evidently chasing their friend the mer- 
chantman. Leon listened without replying. 
A bier for the body of Lysis was made on 
the quarter-deck, and Leon scarcely ever left 
his station by it. All on board felt that the 
loss of their young hero far outbalanced the 
joy, which otherwise would have prevailed, on 
account of the victory which they had won. 
Gloomily and slowly they held their way to 
Chios, rowing by reliefs of half the crew at a 
time. At Chios they learned that Mytilene 
had already capitulated to Paches. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A captive's conch is hers indeed ; 

Bnt sweetly she reposes. 
And who would straggle to be freed 

From chains of gold and roses P 
Her masters — how she langhs at them 

They kneel and cringe before her. 
And lo ! He wears the diadem, 

That lovely slave's adorer. 



Quo desiderio veteres revocamus Amores ! 

Pbopebt. 

A moment more, and they shall meet — 

'Tis past — her lover's at her feet. 

And what unto them is the world beside 

With all its change of time and tide P 

Its living things — its earth and sky — 

Are nothing to their mind and eye. 

Their very sighs are fuU of joy- 
So deep, that did it not decay. 

That happy madness would destroy 
The hearts which feel its fiery sway. 

Byron. Paridna, 

Deep and bitter was the disappointment of 
Atalanta, when she saw the Eevenge bear 
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away for the north-east, after Leon's short 
advice to Diphilus at the end of the action. 
She had not been able even to exchange 
words with Leon, or to make known to him 
that she was alive. She wrung her hands, 
and could not help exclaiming half uncon- 
sciously, *' This is too hard to endure !" 

Diphilus overheard her, and replied, " It 
is indeed very hard, but it cannot be helped. 
We must follow Leon's advice, and bear 
away for Notium, if the Peloponnesians chase 
us, as I fear they are sure to do. Sailing 
on the wind, and using our sweeps, we may 
get away from them, if we run for that port. 
It would be vain to try any other course. 
You can see their ships are coming round us 
on the west, as well as on the south. As 
for going northwards against wind and sea, 
we should be overtaken by their light galleys 
in an hour." 

" But what are we to do at Notium ? Not, 
I hope, remain blockaded there for months ?" 

" That is not likely. Depend upon it, we 
shall soon be able to creep up towards Chios, 
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and Lesbos, which are, I suppose, the points 
you now wish to make for. But we must 
lose no time, every minute is precious." 
Diphilus accordingly got all sail on the 
Epicuria, and then he put her eastward. She 
could sit up to the wind, far better than any 
of the long, narrow war-galleys could ; and 
Diphilus thought that they were tolerably- 
safe, unless the breeze were to die away ; in 
which case, the greater speed of the pursuers 
with their numbers of oars in the smooth 
water would soon bring them up alongside. 
The Peloponnesian Admiral, Alcidas, was 
highly indignant when he came up with the 
remnant of his advanced squadron. His five 
best galleys had attacked a single Athenian 
galley, aided by an armed merchant ship. 
Not only had they failed to secure these 
apparently easy prizes, but they had been 
defeated with heavy loss. One of the five 
had been destroyed, and two more were so 
far damaged, as to be unserviceable for some 
time to come. The loss in officers and men 
had been heavy ; and among them, a dis- 
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tinguished Spartan, and the very ablest of 
all the leaders of the allies had perished. 
All saw that it was useless to chase the 
Revenge ; but there seemed to be a fair pros- 
pect of overtaking the insolent merchant 
vessel, which had contributed so materially 
to the humiliation and loss, which had been 
that morning inflicted on the navy of Pelo- 
ponnesus. Six of the best galleys, which 
were still under Alcidas's command, were 
despatched in pursuit of the Epicuria ; and in 
the meanwhile Alcidas collected his fleet and 
sailed in the direction of Ephesus. 

The Epicuria had a good start of her pur- 
suers ; and so long as the wind blew freely 
Diphilus had little fear of them. But at 
sundown the breeze almost, but not com- 
pletely, died off; and the galleys with their 
numerous oars, and long narrow build had 
then a terrible advantage over the Epicuria. 
Unfortunately also for the chace, though the 
night was slightly clouded, it was nearly full 
moon, so that the chasing ships could from 
time to time see their intended prey, as the 
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moonlight streamed down over her, through 
the occasional patches of clear sky. Diphilus 
did all, that his cunning and his long expe- 
rience of similar risks could suggest, to baffle 
his adversaries. He lowered a boat with a 
lamp alight at its stem, and with its sails so 
set, and its rudder so lashed, that it would 
bear southward, while he at the same time 
shaped the Epicuria's course a little more 
towards north. He had all the corn, and all 
the other less valuable part of the cargo, and all 
the spare gear and spars thrown overboard. 
The moon went down about two hours before 
daybreak, and he hoped that his foes would 
miss his track in the dark. But when the 
gray of the morning began to show, he could 
see the dim shapes of three of his pursuers 
within half a mile of him. But the same 
light showed him the Asiatic coast not more 
than two miles to the eastward. At this 
crisis a flaw of wind from the north came 
down along the coast, which filled the b'ails 
of the Epicuria, but did not extend far enough 
out to sea, to be felt by the chasing vessels. 
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This was decisive of the struggle. The 
crews on both sides were too much exhausted 
to be able to do much more with the oars ; 
and the Epicuria now held her way on to 
the Asiatic shore, and was beached just to 
the northward of Notium. The Pelopon- 
nesian captains did not care to land on a shore, 
which they supposed to be friendly to the 
Athenians, and hostile to themselves ; and 
after a short pause they put about, and made 
southward to rejoin their admiral. 

Atalanta, and Diphilus, and the weary crew 
of the Epicuria gladly landed in what they 
thought a place of safety. The little town 
of Notium was supposed to be still among 
the subject-allies of Athens; although it 
was known that the aristocratic party in the 
neighbouring city of Colophon had lately 
called in the Persians to help them against 
the Democrats, and that Colophon was then 
undfer the dominion of one of the great 
king's Satraps. Diphilus and his companions 
thought it strange that no one came out from 
Notium to welcome or to question them. 
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After a short pause for the sake of resting 
themselves a little, and of taking a hasty 
morning meal at the ship's side, they judged 
it best to march up to the town in a body. 
Accordingly they left twelve hands to guard 
the ship, and to take care of the prisoners and 
slaves ; and they marched towards the sea- 
gate of the town. But before they had pro- 
ceeded two hundred yards, a troop of cavalry, 
that had been concealed behind a neighbour- 
ing copse, galloped in between them and 
their ship, and a force of about sixty infantry, 
partly Persians, and partly Greek mercenaries, 
came rapidly forward from the same place 
of ambush. The leader of the infantry called 
out to them in Greek to lay down their arms. 
Diphilus immediately recognised him. He 
was an old Arcadian soldier of fortune, named 
Hippias ; and he and Diphilus had shared in 
some expeditions and some plunderings in 
former days. He too knew his old comrade ; 
and ordering his men, both Greek and Asiatic, 
to halt, Hippias stepped forward and met 
Diphilus, who advanced half-way towards 
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him. " Old friend," said Diphilus, " what 
means all this ? Ours is an Athenian ship, 
and I am now a refugee from Megara, and 
have taken service with the Athenians. Why 
are we thus treated as enemies in the ter- 
ritory of a town allied with Athens ?" 

Hippias replied : " Old friend, I am sorry 
that we meet in this manner ; but I cannot 
help it. I now serve the Persian general 
Itamenes. Notium has been in the hands of 
the Persians for the last month. My orders 
are to capture you all, if you are Athenians, 
or allies of Athens, and to bring you pri- 
soners up to the citadel." 

** But," said Diphilus *' there is no war 
between Persia and Athens at present — at 
least no open war.*' 

"You know very well how little difference 
that makes, when those, who command armed 
bands, want captives and cargoes. I must 
obey orders." 

*' At least," Diphilus rejoined, — '*at least 
do not let our ship be plundered or damaged, 
till I and my chief, Athanas, have seen those 
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who command you. Athanas is a person of 
great power and influence, and will probably 
obtain our release." 

" You may come and try :" said Hippias, 
with a smile. "Tour ship shall be taken 
care of. But you must tell your people not 
to make fools of themselves by trying to 
resist, or to escape. It would only cause 
useless bloodshed." 

" You are right :" said Diphilus. Then, 
going back to his party, he told them the 
true nature of the position that they ^were 
in ; and pointed out the folly of doing battle 
against a force so overwhelmingly superior. 
They gave up their arms ; and the portion of 
the crew, that had been left with the ship, did 
the same, at the bidding of Diphilus, who 
walked to the Epicuria with Hippias, to avert 
all risk of a collision. Hippias set a strong 
guard of his own men over the ship, and 
then marched his sorrowing captives up to 
the citadel. Atalanta asked him, '* Shall we 
see the Satrap ?" 

*'You will see our General's General," 
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answered Hippias, with a peculiar smile. 
The words seemed strange, but there was 
no time to seek an explanation. They were 
hurried forward into the hall of the citadel, 
a long, low, narrow, ill-built apartment, 
but which now had magnificent Egyptian 
tapestry spread over its rude walls, and 
Tyrian carpets on its stone floor. It was 
also half-filled up with costly couches and 
other furniture. At the upper end of the 
hall reclined on Sidonian cushions a lady 
splendidly dressed, and over- ornamented with 
gorgeous jiewelry. There were numerous 
attendants ; but no other persons were 
present, who seemed to have authority. 
Atalanta and Diphilus looked at Hippia^ 
with surprise. He said in a low sarcastic 
tone, " You see before you the General's 
General, of whom I spoke. You two, 
Athanas and Diphilus, as the chiefs of your 
party, had better go forward and present 
yourselves." 

They did as they were bidden. The great 
man's greater lady was half asleep when 
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they entered ; and she did not turn her fac< 
towards them, till they were almost close U 
her. As soon as Atalanta and Diphilus sav 
her features, they looked at each other, an( 
said — " It is Melissa !" 

The Dominant Damsel caught the sounc 
of her own name; and, half-raising hersel 
on her elbow, demanded in a pettish tone 
'* Who may you. be, that use my name s< 
imceremoniously ?" 

Atalanta by a gesture warned Diphilus \a 
stand back ; and then stepping forward sh 
said, "I am Atalanta! Look at me well 
Melissa. Surely you will remember me 
It is not so very long since we were togethe 
on the islet beneath Mount jEgialeus ; an( 
since we were carried off by the Megarians.' 

Melissa leaned forward, and said eagerly 
'' You Atalanta ? — Take that nasty, ugb 
helmet off. Now then, let me see your face 
It is indeed Atalanta ! But what have yoi 
done with your beautiful long hair ? Anc 
where is the complexion, which you used t< 
have, when you were really Atalanta ?" 
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*' I was obliged to cut my hair close, when 
I was obliged to assume the dress and name 
of an Arcadian targeteer, and to call myself 
Athanas. Speak to me, I pray you, by that 
name, whenever others are within hearing. 
As for my complexion, I employed some 
dyes at first ; but the sun and the wind have 
long saved me all trouble as to that matter." 

*' Well but, Atalanta, you know that Leon 
fell in with you, and carried you off into 
Plataa. I really took some pains to inquire 
about you ; and I was assured that you were 
killed in Platsea. How is it that you are 
alive again ? " 

'*I am alive," said Atalanta, *'for the 
simple reason that I have never been dead. 
I was carried half-killed out of the town, 
when some of the besiegers entered it, but 
were driven back. It would be a long story, 
Melissa, if I were to teU you what has hap- 
pened to me since. Yesterday evening my 
prospects seemed at last to be bright and 
hopeful. Our capture here ruins all. Oh, 
Melissa, dear Melissa ! for ftiendship's sake. 
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for mercy's sake, for love's sake, set me 
free!" 

*^ My darling Atalanta, you don't suppose 
that I am going to hurt you? But you 
must stay a long time with me, and have a 
long talk with me, and tell me all about 
yourself, and all about everybody else, and 
everything else. My precious General, 
Itamenes, has gone up to Ephesus. For all 
that I care, Diana may get hold of him, and 
may keep him there, as long as the temple 
stands. Meanwhile I can do anything that 
I like here/' 

" Then, dear Melissa, let our ship be re- 
leased, and let us sail away immediately. I 
would not seek to hurry thus away from 
an old friend, if there were not urgent 
reasons. But Peloponnesian ships are off 
the coast. They know that we are here ; 
and as soon as their admiral finds that 
Notium is no longer held by friends to 
Athens, he wiU be sure to come here to seize 
us. Is it not so, Diphilus ? " 

Atalanta had purposely raised her voice, 
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so that Diphilus should hear what she said, 
and she now beckoned him to come nearer. 
As soon as Melissa saw him, she exclaimed, 
'' Oh, you dreadful man 1 you are the mon- 
ster, that carried us away from the little 
island. Has he got you in his power again, 
Atalanta, dear?" 

*' Diphilus is now, and long has been my 
best friend and supporter. He commands 
my ship. He will explain to you, why it 
is absolutely necessary for our safety that 
we should sail at once." 

" Oh, I do not want to hear him. Don't 
talk to me, Diphilus ; I wonder how you can 
have the assurance to come in my sight. 
Don't you repent bitterly of what you did ?" 

Diphilus looked up with a laugh, and 
answered, ** I do not at all repent it, oh fair 
Queen of the East. It is a great pleasure 
to me, to find that I have been the means of 
placing you in your proper position of splen- 
dour and empire, such as ought to belong to 
so much beauty." 

" You are a saucy fellow. But you must 
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not call me a Queen. Itamenes is not yet 
even a Satrap." 

" You soon will be a Queen — Queen of all 
Asia. Your beauty has been talked of, not 
only at Sardis, but at Ecbatana and Perse- 
polis. The Great King himself has heard 
of Melissa. Artaxerxes will soon send for 
you, and raise you far above your present 
provincial glories." 

Melissa looked pleased at the bold flattery 
of the Megarian. She replied, "Well, I 
have heard some rumours of the same kind ; 
but of course it is all nonsense. Don't talk 
of it to any one else here. You may take 
your ship, and sail away if you wish it. But 
you can leave Atalanta for an hour with me, 
before you start ? " 

" Certainly, oh Queen. My commander 
Athanas (be pleased to call your old friend 
by that name for the present), will be in 
very good time, if he is at the ship's side in 
three hours from now. Our people are all 
fatigued with the toil and the sea-fight of 
yesterday, and their unceasing labours during 
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last night, while we were being chased. 
May it please you, oh Queen, to giye the 
requisite orders to your officials for our 
release." 

Melissa clapped her hands; and on her 
attendants approaching, she desired them to 
summon the captain of the guard, and the 
chief secretary. Hippias accordingly came 
forward, and with him an aged Asiatic 
civilian. Melissa told them that the ship, 
which had been taken that morning, was to 
be released, and that all her officers and crew 
were to be set free. " Give them a princely 
banquet," said she, " before they leave us ; 
and let them have anything they want for 
the use of their ship." She then turned to 
Diphilus, and said, '* Can I order anything 
else to be done for you ? " 

^'Nothing, I thank you," he replied, 
'' unless you could lend me some rowers as 
far as Chios. I shall have to work the 
sweeps all the way ; and my men are tired.'* 

"Certainly," said Melissa. "You shall 
have as many as you like ; that is, if they 
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are to be found in this miserable petty port. 
Hippias, send your soldiers round Notium^ 
and press all persons, that know how to row. 
How many will you have, Diphilus — Forty ? 
Fifty ? a hundred ? or how many?" 

"I will take sixty," said the Megarian. 
"That will give me three hands to each, 
sweep. What shall I do with them, when I 
get to Chios ? 

" Oh, anything you like. Turn them 
ashore, or keep them, or sell them — do any- 
thing with them that Atalanta — I ntiean 
that Athanas thinks best." 

" In that case," said Atalanta, " they will 
all be set free." 

"I will easily settle it," said Diphilus. 
" I will set the free Greeks at liberty, and 
pay them three drachmas each for their ser- 
vices, and give them the like sum to get 
home with. I will get the supply of 
drachmas by selling all who are slaves.'* 

" Oh sell them all, and keep the money," 
said Melissa. " Do anything, so that I am 
not worried about it." 
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"You show a true Queenly disposition. 
I mean a true Persian-Queenly disposition," 
said Diphilus. 

His covert sarcasm escaped notice, and he 
retired to enjoy an early dinner with his old 
comrade Hippias, who ordered his subordi- 
nate officers to do the work of pressing the 
unfortunate sixty Notium mariners, of whom 
Melissa had just made such a liberal gift to 
Diphilus. The rest of the Epicuria's crew 
were well provided with food and wine ; and 
the good ship in about three hours was 
launched, and was hauled round head to sea, 
ready to go northward through the smooth 
water, as fast as the wretched Notium recruits 
could row her along. 

Melissa detained Atalanta with her, until 
close upon the time of embarkation. She 
questioned her so minutely and repeatedly 
about her rescue from their captors, about 
her stay in Platsea, why and how she left it, 
and what she had been doing since, that 
Atalanta found it impossible to avoid telling 
some of the love-passages between Leon and 
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herself; though, as she foresaw, this con- 
fession brought down on her a very annoying 
amount of raillery ; and Melissa did not fail 
to remind her of their last conversation on 
the little island, immediately before their 
capture, when Atalanta was so indignant at 
the idea of being supposed to like I^eon, and 
when she gave Melissa such prudent cautions 
against falling in love with him. By way 
of changing the conversation, Atalanta asked 
her friend, "How is it, Melissa, that you 
make no inquiries about your mother and 
your other relatives, whom you left at 
Athens?'' 

The countenance of the Uvely little lady 
fell for a moment, and she replied : ** I did 
make inquiries about them, Atalanta, as 
soon as I was comfortably settled in Asia, 
and I was told that they had gone away 
from Athens to live at Thurii in Italy. Is 
not that report true ?" 

" I believe it is true," said Atalanta. " I 
also made inquiries about them when I came 
to Athens from Platsea ; and I received the 
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same answer that you did. Have you never 
heard anything more of theni ?" 

" No, Atalanta, and they do not seem 
particularly anxious to hear about me. At 
least, no message from them has ever come 
here." 

"It is a great distance from Thurii to 
Ionia." 

" Yes ; and so it is from Ionia to Thurii. 
I do not mean to take the journey. Now, 
do not let us say anything more about dis- 
agreeable subjects. Let us talk about Leon. 
So, you expect to meet him at Mitylene, if 
you go there ?" 

" Either there, or at Chios. We shal 
touch at Chios first ; and if he is not there, 
I shall go on to Lesbos." 

"Oh, I now understand why it was so 
important for you, that your ship should sail 
away this afternoon. How sly you are, 
Atalanta. How well you got up that story 
about the Peloponnesian fleet." 

** That story is perfectly true. The Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet is not many miles from this 
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place. I have no doubt but that the Athe- 
nian fleet from Lesbos will soon come down 
this way, and engage it. My most earnest 
wish is to join Leon in time enough, to go 
on board his galley, and to fight by his side 
in the battle." 

" Why, Atalanta, you don't mean to say 
that you really can fight ? Do you actually 
use that sword, which you are wearing ?'* 

"If I could not use it, and if I had not 
used it to some purpose, I should not be 
alive here, Melissa. That sword has done 
good service. It killed Timarchus yester- 
day." 

" Oh, I am so glad that horrid wretch is 
dead. Only think that you of all persons 
in the world should have killed him ! But, 
Atalanta, I am really afraid of you. The 
Athenians will be sure to reconquer Notium, 
and I shall have you, you fierce warrior ! 
storming this poor little citadel, and leading 
me away as the captive of your spear. Pray 
use me tenderly. Let me be sole mistress 
of your heart and tent, if in the true heroic 
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style you honour your slave-gixl with your 
love." 

" Do not talk nonsense, Melissa. Your 
position and mine are serious subjects." 

" Of course I was talking nonsense. You 
do not suppose that I shall be such a fool as 
to wait down in Notium to be besieged here ? 
I shall go up to Sardis at once. The Satrap 
Pissuthnes has sent me several invitations to 
come there. My valiant lord and master, 
Itamenes, may stay here, and get captured 
or killed, if he likes." 

*' You do not seem, Melissa, to be very 
deeply in love with this Itamenes ?" 

"No, Atalanta, I am not; although I 
suppose I ought to be. He is very fond of 
me, and very kind. He is not old, and he 
is not ill-looking. But he is a poor-spirited, 
common-place creature, and will not rise in 
the world. I am not satisfied with my pre- 
sent situation." 

"I am glad to hear it. Let me be the 
means of rescuing you from it. We can 
easily form some pretence for your visiting 
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our ship ; and then you can sail away witl 
us. It will be easy to find at Lesbos ; 
vessel bound for Athens, and thence you cai 
reach Thurii. I have ample wealth on boarc 
the Epicuria. You are welcome to as much 
as will enable you to join your Mends, anc 
to more too, if you will consent to take it 
I shall indeed rejoice, dear Melissa, at saving 
you from being any longer the slave of these 
barbarians." 

Melissa leaned back, and laughed loud 
and long, when she heard this proposal. A1 
last she said, "My dear Atalanta, do jom 
wish to ruin me? I a slave to these bar- 
barians ? Why it is they, that are slaves tc 
me ; and I mean to bring a good many more 
of them under my yoke before long. I shall 
be Vice-Queen at Sardis within a month. 
Perhaps I shall be real queen at Persepolis 
within a year. Do you think that I am 
going to give up all these prospects, and all 
tliis present ease, and luxury, and power, foi 
the sake of becoming again a despised Metic 
in one of your Greek States, and that I shal 
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go back to be pushed about at home in some 
wretched lodging or other ? Oh, no, indeed. 
If I go again on my travels, it will be 
towards the East, not towards the West. 
There, I see some of your crew coming to 
call you to your ship. I will not detain 
you. Go, and join Leon as quickly as you 
can. I hope he will make you happy. If 
he does not, you seem to know how to treat 
a man who ill-uses you. Farewell, dear 
Atalanta. If ever the world goes hard with 
you, come, if possible, to Asia, and try to 
find me. I am pretty sure to have the 
power to help you, and I am quite sure to 
have the will. Tell Leon the same.'* 

"Farewell, dear Melissa. I pray that 
you may be as happy as you can be ; and I 
believe that you will be so." 

At a signal from Melissa, the guard ap- 
peared ready to escort Atalanta to the shore. 
But she declined their attendance ; nor would 
she make use of the chariot, which had been 
provided for her. As she walked down to 
the beach, she said to herself, "Would I 

VOL. III. Q 
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exchange characters and careers with this 
woman? I recoil from the thouglit. And 
yet, she is much the happier of the two. It 
may soothe my pride to think her my inferior 
in both head and heart ; but my superiority 
only makes me a better mark for the darts 
of evil Destiny. But I will not indulge in 
these gloomy musings, now that my prospect 
of rejoining Leon are so much brighter. 

Swiftly, swiftly blow, ye winds, 

Over the waters blue ; 
Shine burning bright, ye stars of nig^ht, 

Yet shine serenely too." * 

When the Epicuria first got under weigh, 
Diphilus was too busy in getting the pressed 
men from Notium into serviceable order, to 
be able to hold much conversation with 
Atalanta. At last he got each sweep 
manned ; and, under the combined influence 
of blows, threats, and promises, the new 
hands began to keep tolerable time, and to 
lay their backs into their work with some 
vigour, if not with much alacrity. A light 

* Tenger. 
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breeze was blowing from the west, so that 
the Epicuria got some additional help from 
her sails, and she was from ten to fifteen 
miles to the north of Notium before sunset. 
Nothing had appeared in chase of her, so 
that the remainder of their voyage to Chios 
seemed secure. Diphilus now gave the new 
oarsmen two hours' rest, and their evening 
meal. While they rested, the greater num- 
ber of the sweeps were manned by the slaves, 
who had been brought from the coast of the 
Pontus. These men were now well-trained 
to the heavy oars, and there was no need for 
Diphilus to overlook them. He sate down 
for a little repose on the quarter-deck, near 
where Atalanta was standing. " All looks 
well, Athanas," he said. "We shall make 
Chios by to-morrow night." 

Atalanta asked him : "Do you think that 
we shall find the Eevenge there ?" 

" I do not know Leon's object in touching 
at Chios, so I cannot form any opinion about 
how long he is likely to stay there ; I should 
think not long. As you know from our 
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prisoners, whom we took in the action yes- 
terday, the Peloponnesian fleet has been sent 
to raise the siege of Mytilene. The Athenian 
fleet, whether large or small, will hardly 
suffer this to be done without a battle, and 
Leon is not likely to come in late for a fight, 
if he can manage to be in time." 

The Epicuria made all practicable speed ; 
and, favoured by a slant of wind from the 
southwest for a few hours, she reached the 
port of Chios a little after midday. As she 
approached the harbour, a war-galley came 
rapidly out of it, and, turning off to her 
port side, rowed away in the direction of 
Lesbos. This was the Eevenge. 

Leon had reached Chios in her on the 
preceding evening. He and his crew had 
been occupied on the shore all the morning 
with the funeral rites of Lysis. Leon had 
gathered the ashes of his friend, and had 
placed them, with the lock of Melanippe's 
hair, in a silver um. This he had deposited 
in the burial-ground at Chios, intending to 
convey it to Athens at the first opportunity, 
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so that the remains of the young hero should 
find their final resting-place in the ancestral 
tomb in the Athenian Ceraraeicus. At 
Chios Leon learned how the siege of Myti- 
lene had terminated. Salsethus, the Lace- 
daemonian officer, who commanded in the 
city, had given complete arms to the whole 
body of the Mytilenseans, with the intention 
of making a sally in full force on the besiegers. 
But the mass of the Mytilenseans had na 
antipathy to the old alliance with Athens. 
The revolt had been entirely got up by the 
aristocratic party in Lesbos, whom the 
Athenians (contrary to their usual custom) 
had allowed to retain the government. As 
soon as the lower orders in Mytilene obtained 
arms, they threatened to use them, not 
against the besieging Athenians, but against 
their aristocratic fellow-citizens, whom they 
accused of secreting magazines of provisions 
for their own use, instead of dividing them 
fairly among all the inhabitants. In this 
emergency, the leading men of Mytilene 
hastened to protect themselves from the 
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enemies within, by capitulating to the enemy 
without. They surrendered at discretion, 
except that it was agreed, that the fate of 
the Mytilena^ans should be left to the deci- 
sion of the Athenian people, and that none 
of the inhabitants should be slain, or sold 
as slaves, or put in prison, until a decree 
respecting them should arrive from Athens. 

Leon, on his arrival at Mytilene, found his 
colleague Paches (to whom the surrender 
had been made) still busy in disarming the 
Mytilena^ans, in securing the Athenian pos- 
session of the city, and (what was more 
difficult) in protecting the now defenceless 
aristocrats of Mytilene against the rage of 
their own fellow-countrymen. Some chiefs of 
the lately dominant party were removed 
by the Athenian general to the island of 
Tenedos. 

The Eevenge brought sure tidings to 
Paches of a Peloponnesian fleet having ap- 
peared in Ionian waters ; and both he and 
Leon fully expected its speedy arrival off 
the coasts of Lesbos. The meeting of Leon 
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and his colleague was anything but friendly 
or pleasant. Leon remembered well that 
Paches had seen the death of Morsylus ; and 
that he was one of the leaders of the Oli- 
garchical club at Athens, to whose deadly 
anger Leon's life had been so nearly sacri- 
ficed. Leon's displeasure was also highly 
increased by finding that Kritias was present 
with the Athenian armament before Myti- 
lene. He rightly judged that Paches would 
be mainly guided by the influence of 
Ejitias ; and he knew well the malignity, 
with which that influence would be directed 
against himself. He determined to protect 
himself as far as possible against any further 
attempts at assassination, by always taking a 
guard of his own crew ashore with him, and by 
sleeping on board his own galley every night. 
The interview between him and Paches 
was conducted with formal, though sullen 
courtesy on both sides. Leon congratulated 
Paches on the surrender of Mytilene, and 
Paches congratulated Leon on his successful 
action with part of the Peloponnesian fleet, 
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which Leon had briefly reported. Both 
commanders agreed that their jminediate 
duty was to get the Athenian fleet into 
readiness for action, and to station look-out 
ships, to watch and announce in good time 
the approach of Alcidas and his squadron. 
Paches gave Leon a ceremonious invitation 
to his table, which was declined with equal 
ceremony. Leon was able truly to assign 
his grief for the death of his lieutenant 
Lysis, as a reason why he kept aloof from 
all festivities. 

The Eevenge had entered the " harbour 
early in the morning. Leon had not 
beached her, but had anchored at sonae little 
distance from the land. He had returned 
on board his galley, after his interview with 
Paches, at about two hours before sunset, 
and soon afterwards he saw a two-masted 
vessel coming into the harbour. He and 
his officers at once recognised the Epicuria, 
the ship, that had given them such valuable 
assistance in the late engagement. Leon 
immediately ordered his boat to be brought 
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alongside, and manned, to take him on board 
of the Epicuria. He thought to himself: "I 
will see Diphilus at once, before Paches or 
Kritias can get hold of him, and plan any mis- 
chief. I should like also much to find out, who 
the other officer on board the Epicuria was, 
that spoke to me by name. The voice haunts 
me. It sounded strangely like the voice of 
her, whom I ought to think of no more, but 
am not likely to forget for many a long 
year." 

Those on board of the Epicuria had recog- 
nised the Eevenge ; and both Diphilus and 
Atalanta could distinguish Leon plainly, as 
his boat approached their ship. The Epi- 
curia was coming into harbour very slowly 
under half her sweeps. The wretched 
pressed men from Notium (whom Diphilus 
had refused to set on shore at Chios) w6re 
entirely worn out with fatigue, and the 
slaves from the Pontus were in not much 
better plight. When Diphilus saw the 
Eevenge's boat drawing near, he gave his 
rowers the welcome order of : " Easy all !" 
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and he then kept the Epicuria steady for 
Leon to come on board of her. 

Atalanta watched the approach of Leon 
with a tumult of conflicting feelings, by 
which she was almost overpowered. Joy at 
seeing her lover before her in the bloom 
of life and youth, — intense rapture at the 
thought that the long-hoped for, long-de- 
ferred meeting would in a few minutes be a 
reality, — these feelings were strangely min- 
gled with sudden and shuddering terror lest 
Leon should not know her, or lest his recog- 
nition should be a cold one. She thought 
to herself: " At any rate I will have no 
spectators of my weakness/' And she retired 
to her cabin on the after- deck. Before she 
went there, she said in a low voice to Diphi- 
lus : " Diphilus, when Leon is on board, and 
when you have answered his questions as to 
official matters, say privately to him these 
words, and no more : ' One whom you have 
supposed dead in Platsea, is alive, and is wait- 
ing to see you in yonder cabin.' " Diphilus 
bowed, in sign that he would obey her direc- 
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tioDs. Atalanta entered her cabin, and still 
felt oppressed with alarm that Leon would 
not know her. She thought to herself: "It 
would break my heart, if he were to look on 
me as on a stranger. There is no time to 
get rid of this disguise ; nor, even if there 
were time, have I any dress of my own here. 
Yet, he knew me instantly, when I was 
wearing his cousin's armour; why should he 
not know me now ? Alas ! there is risk of 
there being a change, but it is the risk of 
there being a change in him. Still, I will 
do what I can to ensure that he shall re- 
member me." She removed the helmet-hat 
from her head, and, taking up a small brazen 
mirror, she arranged her hair as well as she 
was able, with the old feminine parting down 
the middle. The long locks had been 
clipped, but not so closely as to deprive 
them of all their natural richness and 
beauty. She felt appalled at the brown, 
weather-beaten hue, which the storms of the 
Euxine (more effectual than any dye) had 
given to her face and neck. But her eyes 
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knew their own undiminished brilliancy, and 
the thought prevailed : " Surely he will 
know me, and will love me." She laid the 
mirror aside, and listened anxiously to the 
well-known tones of Leon's voice. He was 
now conversing with Diphilus on the quar- 
ter-deck of the Epicuria. Then came a 
pause for a few minutes ; and then her heart 
throbbed even more wildly, as she heard the 
sound of his footsteps approaching her cabin 
door. He entered. He knew her instantly. 
He spoke to her by her name. She replied 
by uttering his ; and in another moment 
Atalanta was in Leon's arms. 

When Leon returned on board of his own 
galley that evening, he did, not return alone. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

. . . . Medio de f onte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus angat. 
Aut cum conscius ipse animus se forte remordet ; 
Aut quod in ambiguo verbum jaculata reliquit. 

Lucretius, iv. 1133. 

It is a cruel proof of tbe want of generosity in human 
nature, that an affection too utterly self-sacrificing always 
meets with an evil return. The obligation, for which we 
know there is no requital, becomes a burden hard to be 
borne : we take refuge in ingratitude. — Miss Landon. 

That most expressive word " Eeticence," has 
only lately been inuch used in English. 
The thing has been practised enough, and 
more than enough in all ages, and in all 
countries. It is, no doubt, sometimes neces- 
sary and salutary; but, on the whole, the 
practice of it probably creates as much 
misery, as any of our acknowledged bad 
habits. It generally comes either' from want 
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of moral courage, from unwillingness to face 
an immediate " scene," or else from selfish 
desire to grasp a pleasure, which is offered in 
ignorance of the real state of facts, and the 
opportunity for which would be withdrawn, 
if we were to volunteer a tale of the truth, 
of the whole truth, and of nothing but the 
truth. Leon was now practising Keticence 
to a fearful extent. He knew that he was 
acting ill, acting ill towards both Evadne 
and Atalanta; but he lulled his conscience 
with the low plea that his tongue had uttered 
no falsehood, although he was turning his 
whole life into a lie. He sometimes wished 
that Lysis had survived, to keep him steady 
on the path of honour, but he knew well 
what he would have heard from Lysis, and 
he felt glad at having been spared from his 
rebukes. Untrue thus in friendship, as well 
as in love, Leon was not sorry that the 
emergencies and the excitement of warlike 
operations left him little leisure for reflection. 
Leon directed the Epicuria to anchor 
close alongside of the Eevenge ; and in the 
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morning, he went ashore to Paches, taking 
with him Diphilus and the Corinthian 
prisoners, who had been among the beaten 
boarding-party from the Bellerophon, and 
whom Diphilus had secured in the Epicuria. 
Diphilus had already made careful inquiries 
from these men about the strength, the com- 
position, and the designs of the Peloponnesian 
fleet. These were reported to Paches and Leon, 
who took full notes of them, and afterwards 
the two Athenian Commanders themselves ex- 
amined each of the prisoners, out of the hearing 
of his fellow-prisoners, on the same subjects. 
The information obtained by a comparison 
of these accounts, added to the knowledge 
which Leon and Diphilus had obtained from 
personal observation, proved very valuable. 
The enemy's fleet had numbered forty-two 
sail, but one had been sunk, and two others 
much damaged in the action, which their 
advanced squadron had fought with the 
Eevenge and the Epicuria. Some of the 
Corinthian prisoners expressed an opinion 
that the Peloponnesian Admiral, Alcidas, 
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when he heard that Mytilene had ab-eady 
fallen, would not come fiirther northward to 
protect the other towns in Liesbos, which 
had taken part with Mytilene in revolting 
from the Athenians ; but that be would either 
sail back to Peloponnesus immediately, or 
betake himself to a plundering cruise along 
the coasts of southern Ionia and Caria. 
Paches and Leon thought this very probable, 
judging from the slowness and indecision 
which Alcidas had shown on his voyage 
across the ^gean, and from his not pressing 
forward upon Lesbos immediately after the 
engagement between his leading ships and 
those of Leon and Diphilus. It was resolved 
by the Athenian admirals to sail immediately 
southward with their thirty best galleys, so 
as to bring the Peloponnesians at once to 
action, if Alcidas was advancing towards 
them, or, if he was holding back, to destroy 
him wherever they could find him. A suffi- 
cient force was to be left at Mytilene, to keep 
the conquered city and disarmed population 
in order. 
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Assuming a tone of casual conversation, 
Leon remarked, that he thought he should 
take Athanas, the other chief ojB&cer of the 
Epicuria, on board his own galley, the 
Revenge, as his knowledge of" the enemy's 
force might be serviceable. Paches coldly 
replied that he did not know who or what 
Athanas was ; but that he should have thought 
Diphilus likely to be more useful. " How- 
ever," he added, " it is no business of mine 
whom you take on board your own ship with 
you ; and I think that the less you and I 
interfere with each other s arrangements, the 
better." 

'' I think so too •/' said Leon. He added 
with a very marked emphasis, " I hope that 
you and Kritias will attempt no interference 
of any kind with me. It will be better for 
all parties that no such attempt should be 
made. My brave friend Lysis is no more, 
but Ammeas the Platsean is serving on board 
of the Eevenge. I shall give him and certain 
others very exphcit orders what to do, if they 
hear of my being stabbed or poisoned, or got 
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rid of, as certain persons tried to get rid 
me at Athens." 

" I do not understand you/' 

" Perhaps you do not choose to understai 



me/' 



" Perhaps not. At any rate, I do n 
choose to be questioned by you. We a 
here on duty, and I am your senior in coi 
mand. Half the squadron, that we take wi 
us, will be placed under you, and will for 
the leeward column in sailing, so long as th 
north-west wind holds, Tou are not to j 
a-head of my division. The captains, wl 
are to be under you, shall report themselv 
to you before noon. We can set sail at da 
break to-morrow. When we come in sig] 
of the enemy, you must come on board of n 
galley, if there is time, and attend a counci 
of-war. If we find ourselves suddenly clo 
to the Peloponnesians, go into action as yc 
think best. We can trust each other f 
that work. As a rule, on the voyage, we hi 
better communicate by messages or lettei 
and see as little of each other as possibl 
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There is no love lost between us ; but we 
shall do well to postpone our private quarrel 
till the fighting with the public enemy is 
over. Is there any explanation of orders 
which you ^desire from me, as your senior 
officer ?" 

" None at all. Your directions are quite 
intelligible, and I think them quite right. 
I shall be ready to sail at sunrise. The 
sooner we bring Alcidas to action the better. 
Of course, I leave the Corinthian prisoners in 
your charge." 

The two admirals parted, with formal and 
haughty ceremony. Leon, as he walked 
down to the shore, thought to himseK'^ Paches 
is after all not a bad colleague, so far as 
regards dealing with the enemy. He is 
brave as a lion, and always prompt and 
energetic in choosing and in following up 
his line of action. If he had not Kritias 
with him, I should hardly suspect him of 
more foul play against me personally. Blit 
no man is safe against the malignity and 
manoeuvres of Kritias.'' 
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Leon now thought of Atalanta ; he looked 
round, and beckoned to Diphilus, who was 
following him at a little distance, to come 
alongside of him. " Diphilus," he said, " you 
and I might have a good many old scores to 
settle ; but services have of late been done 
by you, which put the sponge over all those 
old accounts. So now, in Homeric phrase, 
we will let aU those matters be bygones,* 
and we will talk of what Ues before us. Our 
fleet is to sail at sunrise to-morrow, to meet 
Alcidas, or to chase him, as the case may be. 
I think I shall ask Athanas to accompany 
me on board the Eevenge." 

Leon looked hard at his companion as he 
spoke. There was a slight twinkle in the 
seaman's eye, and an incipient smile on his 
lip, which showed that he fully understood 
the relations between his own late command- 
ing officer and the young Athenian admiral, 
but he soon schooled his features into a look 
of impassive decorum, and replied, 

* 'AXXa TO. fi€v irpcreTvxScu iwroyxv. 

iL. n', 177. 
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** You will have a very gallant comrade at 
your side. I have seen Athanas in action 
now ten times, and I never knew any one 
fight more valiantly." 

"You do not reaUy mean," said Leon, 
eagerly, — '* you do not really mean that you 
have seen Atal — Athanas actually fighting ?" 

" I mean to say," replied Diphilus, " that, 
only four days ago, I saw Athanas fight 
Timarchus hand-to-hand fairly, when the 
Bellerophon boarded the Epicuria. Athanas 
killed him outright, with as strong and skil- 
ful a lunge at the throat, as the best master- 
of-arms ever gave, after parrying his adver- 
sary's swashing blow. It is not a year since 
I and every Greek sailor on board of the 
Epicuria owed our lives to Athanas. The 
barbarian part of our crew had mutinied. I 
had been struck down ; no other Greek was 
ready; but Athanas alone withstood the 
mutineers, and wielded a battle-axe like a 
second — Penthesilea, I was going to say, but 
perhaps the comparison might be too true to 
be pleasant." 
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" Never mind Penthesilea. Tell me mor 
about how Athanas fought/* said Leon 
and for the rest of their way to the shore 
and from the shore to the ship, he listens 
delighted to the stories which Diphiluj 
nothing loth, poured forth about the prowes 
which Athanas had displayed during thei 
adventures in the Euxine, and along i1 
coasts. 

Atalanta heard with gladness the proposs 
that she should accompany Leon on tl 
advance against the Peloponnesian flee 
Her arms were brought to her from tl 
Epicuria ; and she felt pride and pleasure i 
showing them to Leon, especially when si 
found from him that Diphilus had alreac 
borne witness to 

The skill with which she wielded her keen blade. 

It was arranged that Diphilus shou 
remain at Mitylene with the Epicuria, unl 
the return of the Athenian fleet. But 1 
was to take the sliip on short trips f 
trading at his discretion. Diphilus saw th 
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there was a good opportunity for making 
much profit, by purveying supplies for the 
troops, and for making much more profit by 
quiet trading with the Mytilenaeans them- 
selves. Many of these had, at the time of 
the capitulation, secreted jewels and other 
valuable articles, which they were very glad 
to dispose of at very low rates to customers 
like Diphilus, who could be relied on for not 
betraying them to the Athenian commanders, 
who had ready-money to pay with, and who 
could give wine and other necessaries in 
exchange. Atalanta sent for Diphilus, and 
asked him what he was going to do with the 
pressed men, whom they had taken on board 
at Notium. He replied, that the freemen 
among them were very glad to go and serve, 
for a time, on board of some of the Athenian 
galleys, that were about to sail southward. 
They were sure that Paches would recapture 
Notium from the Persians, and they would 
then be reinstated in their homes. " As for 
the slaves whom we have on board," said Di- 
philus, " I shall not try to sell them at present. 
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Some Thessalian slave-merchants are in tl 
camp ; but they oflfer very low prices. The 
expect that the Athenians will order all tl 
Mytilenaean population, or, at any rate, tl 
aristocrats and their families, to be sold inl 
slavery, which will, of course, make a gli 
in the market. Our captives will sell muc 
better at Athens. When are we likely t 
be there?" 

Atalanta looked down, and paused fc 
some time before she answered. At last sh 
said, " I cannot talk to you now, Diphilus 
about plans for the future. But let m 
thank you most earnestly and fervently fo 
your services during the past. I am in 
debted to you for much more than life, 
should hke all our crew to be liberally pai< 
for this stoppage in Lesbos. I have thought 
too, that I am now, for the first time, goinj 
into action, without having you for a com 
rade. Perhaps I may fall, as Lysis fell 
Take this document — ^you are justly entitle( 
to it." 

As she spoke, she handed to Diphilus j 
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regular deed of transfer of the ship Epicuria, 
her boats, masts, sails, tackle, and stores of 
every description. It purported to be from 
the ship-owner Athanas to the ship-master 
Diphilus, and was to take effect on and after 
Athanas's death. Atalanta had sent ashore 
that morning for a notary, and had had the 
deed drawn in blank. She had herself after- 
wards filled in the names. 

Diphilus thanked her briefly, but earnestly, 
for this proof of her kind forethought for his 
welfare. He added, " I hope it will be long 
before this deed takes effect. I expect that 
you may still find me and the old Epicuria 
of service to you. Do you want any part 
of your treasure brought on board of the 
Revenge ?" 

" I shall be glad if you can get a talent 
changed for darics and drachmas, and if you 
will bring the change to me here. The rest 
of the gold had better remain on board of 
the Epicuria. It cannot be safer than in 
your custody. Be good enough to bring 
this money to me yourself. I am sorry to 
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give you so much personal trouble ; but I 
do not like to trust any one else. To do so 
might cause awkward inquiries." 

" I will make a point of bringing it my- 
self. Indeed, I think it will be best for the 
Epicuria to be hauled off a little fu rther from 
the Revenge, and for the two ships' com- 
panies to see as little of eax^b other as 
possible. There are many on board of the 
Revenge, who were in Plataea with you and 
Leon. Even if they have not already recog- 
nised you, some of them will be sure to do so 
before long, ^d it is as weU that they and 
our Epicuria's crew should not begin to com- 
pare notes about you. For the present, 
farewell." 

As Diphilus went away, he thought to 
himself, " Poor girl ! I wish it were as easy 
for me to keep away from her ears the gossip, 
which I heard ashore this morning, about 
Leon's being betrothed to the sister of Char- 
mides at Athens. I fear that the worst of 
my lady-captain's troubles are yet to come. 
She is a noble being, and I will stand by her to 
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the death. I care nothing for Leon. My men 
marked him once in the face with the lance 
on Atalanta's account.* If he wrongs her 
now, I will hit him with more eflTect. Per- 
haps he will get killed in the next sea-fight. 
That will be the best thing that can happen. 
Though I suppose that, if he falls, poor Ata- 
lanta will half weep herself to death for him. 
I am afraid that the old ditty is true : 

As the sea is full of waves, 

Woman's life is full of woe : 
Tears she forces from her slaves, 

But her own must faster flow. 

As he hummed the last bars of this song, 
Diphilus stepped on his own deck, and 
ordered the Epicuria to be rowed to another 
part of the harbour, where it would be 
easier to unload cargo, and to take in pro- 
visions. 

The next day's sun was not high above 
the horizon, when the Athenian fleet stood 
out of Mytilene in gallant order, the di- 
vision under Paches himself leading the 
way, and that under Leon following in a 

* See Yol. i., p. 151. 
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single line out of harbour. On getting out 
to sea, the Eevenge and her followers quick- 
ened their pace, till they came up with their 
consorts, and then the whole fleet set their 
sails, and held good way southward in two 
even and parallel columns, with an interval 
of about half a mile. Those galleys, that 
were deficient in rate of saihng, put on extra 
power at the oars, to maj^e up for their 
dulness under canvas, and to maintain the 
perfect order of formation. Three of the 
swiftest galleys of each division were de- 
tached, with orders to spread to the west- 
ward, lest the enemy's fleet should pass by 
on that side. There was no fear of their 
passing unobserved on the eastern side, as 
the Athenians sailed along within sight of 
land. 

Atalanta sate by the side of Leon on the 
quarter-deck of the Eevenge, and viewed 
with delight the really beautiful spectacle 
of naval power, and skill, and discipline. 
But she could not help remembering the 
words of Diphilus about many men, who 
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had formed part of the garrison of Platsea, 
being now in the same galley with her. 
And, when the officers came aft, from time 
to time, to report signals, and other matters 
to Leon, and to receive his orders, Atalanta 
fancied that she could detect on the faces of 
one or two (whom she herself well recog- 
nised) a look of secret intelligence, and sly 
humour, when they came opposite to where 
their captain and the so-called Athanas were 
sitting together. Atalanta now felt what 
real humiliation is, — a misery which was 
new to her, but which she found to be the 
most burning, and the most branding of all 
miseries. She tried hard to command her 
thoughts, and to fix them on the expected 
battle, which all believed to be imminent. 
She began to envy the fate of Lysis, which 
Leon had narrated to her. She thought of 
the warning of early and violent death, which 
had been given to her, by the appearance of 
the Deified Achilles, as she saw him in her 
vision at the White Island ;* and she longed 

* See gwpra. Vol. ii., p. 258. 
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dolefully for the speedy realisation of 
presage. 

But the general engagement, which 
on board of the Athenian fleet so confiden 
and eagerly looked for, was not to take ph 
Alcidas had advanced northward, with fo 
galleys, as far as Embaton, on the Asij 
coast, when he received certain intellige: 
of the fall of Mytilene, rumours of wh 
he had heard before. He resolved at oi 
to return. Some of the bolder and m 
energetic officers on board of his fleet 
monstrated strongly, but in vain. He 1 
been sent with a fleet to raise the siege 
Mytilene. The surrender of the place 1 
made the object of his mission an impot 
bility. He considered that his next di 
was to ensure the safety of the fleet, wh 
had been entrusted to his charge, 
accordingly retreated as speedily as possil 
leaving behind him a most unfavoura 
impression as to Sparta and her officers, b< 
on account of his poltroonery in avoidi 
battle, and on account of his cruelty. 
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putting to death crews of merchant-vessels 
of all nations, that came into his power. 

Paches and Leon obtained, at various 
islands and points of the mainland, intelli- 
gence of the flight of Alcidas, and of the 
course that he was taking. They chased as 
far as Patmos, without coming in sight of 
any of the Peloponnesian ships ; and here 
Paches determined to give up the pursuit. 
Leon vehemently urged his colleague to 
follow up the enemy. He pointed out that 
their superior seamanship would certainly 
enable them, sooner or later, to overtake the 
Peloponnesians ; and that it was all-impor- 
tant to show, to both the friends and the foes 
of Athens, that no fleet hostile to her could 
enter Ionian waters, without the certainty of 
being destroyed. Paches replied that he 
thought it fortunate that he had not over- 
taken the enemy in some harbour or island, 
where they would have, of necessity, fortified 
themselves on shore, and so have given the 
Athenians the delay and trouble of a regular 
siege and blockade. 
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The argument between the two admirals 
grew into violent altercation. Paches sa^ 
castically remarked to Leon, " We have not 
all of us such good reasons, as you have, for 
prolonging this cruise. We are not pro- 
vided with such pleasant companions on 
board." 

Leon coloured deeply, and laid his hand 
on his dagger ; but before he could speak or 
act, Paches added, with haughty coolness, 
"Be so good as to remember that I am your 
superior officer. I punish mutiny promptly 
and severely, whoever may be the offender ; 
and the Athenian Eepublic has the habit oi 
supporting commanders, who are strict in 
naval discipline. Eetum to your galley 
and get your division of the fleet ready 
to sail northward, to Notium, to-morrow 
morning.'* 

Leon returned on board of the Revenge 
in no very good humour, and some incidents 
that followed by no means improved his 
temper. Atalanta had occupied her time^ 
while, left alone that morning, in looking at 
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the various weapons, and pieces of armour 
that were hung up in Leon's cabin. Among 
these, she had, unfortunately, taken up and 
examined the linen corslet, which had been 
made for him at Timoclea's house, and which 
he had been wearing on the night, when the 
attempt was made on his life in the street at 
Athens. The marks of the assassins' swords 
were visible; but much more conspicuous 
was the embroidered sprig of myrtle, which 
Evadne had worked on it, just over the 
left breast. Atalanta instantly perceived 
the emblem, and recognised the meaning. 
She turned deadly cold and pale; she 
dropped the corslet on the ground, and sate 
down, resting her head between her hands. 
An abyss of misery seemed suddenly to 
have yawned before her, and around her. 
There was no retracing her steps ; she saw 
her fallen position, and the inevitable lower 
depths. As she sate, almost stunned with 
shame and woe, the cabin-door was abruptly 
opened, and Leon entered hastily. He was 
flushed with rage, and his mind was full of 
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the insults, which he had just received fro 
Paches. He did not sp^ak to Atalanta i 
he came in, but his foot struck against tl 
corslet on the floor. He took it up, and j 
once recognised it. He coloured more deep] 
than before ; and angrily, almost savagel; 
said, " Who has been interfering with m 
armour, and throwing it down on tli 
ground ?'* 

Atalanta looked up, and slowly answere 
him. There was an unnatural icy calmnes 
both in her eye, and in her voice. She replied 
** No other piece of armour has fallen. Yo 
have evidently a special regard for thi 
corslet. Leon, tell me the name of her, wh 
embroidered it for you." 

Leon replied impetuously, '* That piece c 
armour saved my life, and I have good cans 
to value it. I cannot stay to answer sill 
questions. The fleet is ordered to tur 
back." 

'* Please yourself, Leon. Perhaps whe 
we are at Athens, I may hear more abou 
this corslet." 
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Leon made no further answer. He placed 
the corslet up on its peg, and flung himself 
out of the cabin. He had much to do on 
deck, in giving orders for the ships of his 
division to prepare to sail in column back 
towards the north. There was now no 
longer any need of preparation for chasing 
or engaging an enemy ; but Leon was too 
smart an ofiicer (and so was Paches) ever to 
permit either squadrons or single ships to 
lose perfect array, and fitness for speedy 
action. Paches signalled to the Eevenge 
that the whole fleet was to make for Notium. 
The news of this being their destination, and 
the prospect of a conflict with the Persian 
occupants of that place, did something to- 
wards cheering up the Athenian crews, who, 
like Leon, had been deeply disappointed 
when the chase of the Peloponnesian fleet 
was abandoned. 

While the duties of command gave Leon 
a reasonable excuse for remaining on deck 
for some time, he had also leisure to think 
over the late scene with Atalanta, and the 
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probable consequences of her unlucky di 
covery of the embroidered linen cuiras 
Leon had ceased to wear it, because he feare 
that, if noticed, it might cause enquiry ; an 
he had placed it in a part of his cabin, whei 
it was not Ukely to attract observation. H 
had not reckoned on Atalanta's new warrioi 
habits making her try to act as his armoure] 
He had now to make up his mind what t 
say about this myrtle-broidered corslet, if h 
were further questioned about it, as he ex 
pected to be. He could not avow the truth 
and to persist in a refusal to answer woul< 
be as bad as a confession. Leon had pride< 
himself all his life on his Achillean qualiti 
of " hating a lie, as he hated the gates o 
HeU." But he now, though reluctantly 
determined that, if he was asked again hov 
be came by that cuirass, he would say tha 
it came to him from Lysis. He thought t( 
himself, ** It is true that Lysis was the caus< 
of my having it, and wearing it," and h< 
tried to silence his long-cherished keen sensi 
of honour by thus paltering with the truth 
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He was however spared from the utterance 
of this falsity, although he had tainted his 
mind by contriving it. Atalanta, also, had 
been thinking over what it was best to say 
and do about the fatal corslet ; and she had 
made up her mind that her course for the 
present should be to say and do nothing. 
She could not reason herself out of the 
import of the myrtle-leaf, but she thought 
that emblem might have originated from 
some old transitory love affair, or, at any 
rate, from one, which . Leon would for the 
future discard. She was too proud to sup- 
plicate, and she was also too proud to 
threaten. She thought also of the prophetic 
warning of early death, which she had re- 
ceived from the Vision of Achilles. She 
said to herself, "I will keep down this 
alarm; at any rate, I will not give it 
utterance, while I retain life, and while Leon 
is with me in these eastern seas. If, when 
we return to Athens, I find myself con- 
temned, my deeds shall outspeed my words." 
With this determination she rose up and 
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endeavoured to assume a composed, if not 
cheerful aspect and tone, when Leon cam 
back to the cabin. He began their cod 
versation by expressing regret for his lat 
ill-humour, which he attributed to the moi 
tification, which he had felt at the abandon 
ment of the chase after the Peloponnesiai 
fleet, and to the offensive and imperioui 
manner, in which Paches had thought fit U 
issue orders to him. Atalanta immediately 
expressed her sympathy with him ; and thej 
both talked long, and with a perfect con- 
currence of opinion, about the opportunitj 
for a brilliant victory, which had been thrown 
away. Leon then mentioned, that theii 
present destination was Notium; and this, 
with speculations as to what would become 
of Melissa, furnished another topic, which 
was not Ukely to bring on either awkward 
questions, or angry comments. They both, 
as if by tacit compact, cautiously forbore 
from any allusion to the scene, which had 
occurred in the morning. But each of them 
was incessantly thinking of it. Above all. 
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the hasty words which Atalanta had thrown 
out, of hearing more at Athens, lay like 
undying firebrands in Leon's heart. 

On reaching Notium, Paches found that 
the Persian force in occupation of the citadel, 
was under the command of the Arcadian 
soldier of fortune, Hippias. Itamenes had 
been put to death about a week before, by 
Pissuthnes, the Satrap, on some frivolous 
charge of disloyalty to the great king, but 
in reality because Itamenes had refused to 
let Pissuthnes take Melissa away from him. 
After Itamenes was thus disposed of, Melissa 
had, nothing loth, accompanied the Satrap 
to Sardis ; where she reigned for a time in 
redoubled splendour as provincial Queen of 
the old Lydian capital. 

Paches landed part of his force without 
opposition a little above the town ; and then 
he sent a herald to Hippias, inviting him to 
come out from the fort to the Athenian 
maritime camp, and to hold a parley. Paches 
promised that, if nothing satisfactory was 
arranged at the conference, Hippias should 
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be placed safe and sound within his fortrei 
again. As soon as he came forth, Fach< 
had him seized and secured ; and tl 
Athenians then made a sudden assault o 
the fort, overpowered the surprised garrisoi 
and slew them all, both the Asiatics an 
the Arcadian mercenaries. Paches next ha 
Hippias led within the walls of the fort, an 
told him that he had kept his promise, b 
placing him there safe and sound. Se the 
ordered Hippias to be bound, and put t 
death. 

Leon had not been required by Paches t 
take any part in the operations on shoi 
at Notium. But on hearing of the flagi 
tious fraud, that had been practised, Leo 
went to the tent of his brother General, an< 
insisted on an interview. He found Kritia 
there, — a fit associate in such acts, as Leo] 
told them. But Paches cut short his protes 
and reproaches, by giving him an explici 
order, as from a superior to a junior officei 
to get his division of the fleet ready, and t 
go to sea immediately. Leon left the teni 
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muttering a threat to bring the conduct of 
Paches before the Athenian Public Assembly, 
a threat which Kritias overheard, and re- 
plied to with a mocking laugh of ominous 
significance. 

The fleet returned to Mytilene ; but the 
presence of the whole Athenian armament 
at Lesbos was now no longer necessary; 
and Paches sent part of his ships home, 
placing on board of them the MytilensBan 
aristocratic prisoners, who had been detained 
in the island of Tenedos. But, after the 
threat, which Leon had uttered about de- 
nouncing him at home, Paches took care to 
order Leon to remain at Lesbos. Leon was 
only too glad to be able to state, in his 
letters to Evadne, the positive orders of his 
superior officer, as the reason why he did 
not hasten homewards. He lived in in- 
creasing terror of what was Ukely to happen, 
if Atalanta followed him back to Athens ; 
and he saw no possibility of keeping her 
away. His love for her was declining 
rapidly, though not yet wholly superseded 
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by feelings of alarm and aversion. Thei 
had been no more quarrels or scenes betwec 
them ; but each remembered acutely whj 
had passed ; and each knew that the reco 
lection was ever present to the mind of tl 
other. Mutual dissimulation reigned b 
tween them ; and they were both full 
conscious and aware of it. They lived u 
longer in the unreserve of unbounded affe< 
tion, but in the narrowed and narrowin 
circle of guarded conventionality. Leo 
SQmetimes thought, that Atalanta's lo\ 
would decay, like his own, and that the 
bonds would thus fall harmlessly asunda 
But he felt that all fancies of this kind wei 
idle, when he reflected on the spirit of fien 
energy, which had lately been developed i 
Atalanta, in addition to the proud sensitiv( 
ness, which had always been her characte: 
istic. He strove to counteract the effect < 
these thoughts, by dwelling upon his dee 
obligations to her ; but this was to him, i 
his present frame of mind, only an accumiilj 
tion of burdens. He hated himself ft 
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meanness and ingratitude ; and he began to 
hate the object of his ingratitude as the 
cause of it. 

Paches, with a remnant of the fleet, which 
included the Revenge, loitered long about 
Lesbos. The first decree, that came to him 
from the Athenian Assembly, respecting the 
fate of theMytilenseans, was a resolution to ap- 
ply to them the extreme riieasure of the then 
recognised laws of war respecting the popu- 
lations of besieged towns, that surrendered at 
discretion. All the males of military age were 
to be put to death ; the women and children 
were to be sold as slaves. A galley with 
despatches to Paches, ordering him to put 
this horrible order into execution, was ac- 
tually sent from Peirseus to Lesbos ; but the 
great mass of the Athenians soon repented 
of the cruel vote, which they had given at 
the instigation of Cleon, and in excitement 
and hasty anger. Li a second Assembly, 
held on the following day, the subject was 
reconsidered, and the general decree of death 
was cancelled. It was ordered that the 
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Mytilensean aristocrats, wliom Paches ha 
sent to Athens, should be executed imme 
diately ; but that the lives of the rest of th 
population should be spared, and that non 
should be sold into slavery. The fortif 
cations of the revolted city were to h 
levelled with the ground. Her ships c 
war, her treasures, her military and navs 
stores, were to he confiscated to the In 
penal State of Athens. Other measures, a 
to forfeiture of land, and as to tribute, war 
to follow. 

The galley bearing the sentence of deatl 
which was passed at the first Assembly, ha 
been despatched from Athens on the aftei 
noon of the day on which that sentence ha 
been voted. The friends of the Mytilensean 
used the utmost exertion in sending oflF th 
swiftest available vessel with the more merci 
ful decree of the second Assembly. Sh 
was manned with a picked crew, who wer 
excited to use their utmost efforts at the oai 
by the r own feelings in favour of th 
doomed Mytilenaeans, as well as by the hig 
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pecuniary rewards, which were promised if 
they arrived in time. But twenty-four 
hours* start, on so short a voyage, had put 
the first galley so much in advance, that the 
second failed to overtake her at sea, though 
the men in the ship of death knew and dis- 
liked their errand, and rowed with an ill-will 
and slackened speed. Still, their ship held 
her way into the harbour of the condemned 
city. The despatch, which was the death- 
warrant of not less than six thousand human 
beings, was placed in the hands of Paches, 
who read it with heartless indifference, and 
then showed it to his friend Kritias, who, as 
usual, was with him in the house, which he 
had taken for his head-quarters in the town. 
Kritias's eye lighted up, and his lip curled 
with grim delight, at a decree of cruelty so 
congenial with his own disposition. A smile 
of still more savage satisfaction followed, 
when he perceived how he and Paches might 
find in this butcher-work the means for 
paining a personal enemy. Kritias, as he 
gave back the fatal scroll to the hands of 
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Paches, said, ** Make Leon yowi slaughfa 
man, for carrying out this decree/' Pad 
assented readily ; and a messenger was fort 
with sent to the Revenge, with a forir 
summons to her captain to attend a coun 
of war at head-quarters on shore imn 
diately. 

On Leon's arrival, Paches read the deci 
of the PubUc Assembly to him, and al 
gave him a copy of the Order of the da 
which Paches and Kritias ha,d prepare 
while Leon was sent for. In this ord 
Paches, as senior admiral, formally coi 
manded Leon to collect a thousand men 
the crews of his division of the fleet, pr 
perly armed, and to draw them up roui 
the chief market-place, so that no one, wl 
entered it, should be able to escape. Oth 
officers were ordered to occupy, and to guai 
strictly, the gates and walls of the cit 
Others were to take companies of troops, ai 
to drive all the full-grown male My tilenseai 
gradually into the market-place, and insi( 
the hollow square formed there by Leon 
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crews. The Order of the day then required 
Leon to be personally in attendance, with 
three bands of fifty each, of the men of his 
own ship, armed with swords and daggers ; 
and these bands, working by reliefs, were to 
slay all the Mytilenseans who came into the 
market-place. Leon was strictly enjoined 
to remain in person till the execution was 
completed, and he was required then to 
have the dead bodies piled in convenient 
heaps and counted; and he was finally to 
report the aggregate amount of the slain to 
Paches. 

Leon indignantly refused to perform such 
butcher-work. He protested, also, his dis- 
belief in the genuineness of the alleged 
decree of the Athenian people. Paches 
coolly put the very decree into his hand, 
and told, him to judge for himself of its 
authenticity. He then added : 

^ You know perfectly well what the People 
orders, and what I, as your superior ofl&cer, 
order. If you refuse to obey, I will instantly 
have you arrested, and brought to summary 
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trial and execution, for treason and mutiu 
I shall then give the temporary commas 
of your ship to Kritias, who will, I belies 
find some lovely materials for his gratificatw 
on board of her." 

A sudden train of ideas flashed aero 
Leon's mind. ** I will escape/* he though 
" I will escape hence, and turn refugee f 
a time. The Athenians will certainly so< 
repent of this horrible barbarity, and th< 
will pardon me for having refused to execu 
it. I will not join the enemy. I will j 
and live in Thrace. Atalanta shall go wil 
me. This will, at any rate, defer the scei 
of domestic confusion and misery, whi( 
at present awaits me at Athens. '* As 1 
thought thus, he picked up the Order of tl 
day, which in his first anger he had throve 
to the ground ; he folded it respectfully, ai 
retained it in his hand. 

He then said, in a calm tone, to Paches 
'*I do not dispute your authority. I wi 
go and summon my crew immediately 
He spoke, and rapidly left the apartmen 
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Kj-itias said to Paches, ** I doubt whether 
we have acted wisely in letting him go/* 

" You do not mean/' replied Paches, ** that 
you think he is going to get up a mutiny ?" 

** I do not know/' said Kritias. " His 
eye looked dangerous/' 

*' Let him try/' rejoined Paches, haughtily 
and fearlessly. " If he does, it will be his 
certain ruin/' 

As he spoke, a loud shout of joy, and a 
cry of — " Pardon and Life ! Life and Par- 
don !" was heard in the street, overpowering 
the confused sounds of lamentation and 
shrill agony, which had begun to break out, 
as the tidings of the ordained massacre were 
rumoured about among the doomed Myti- 
lenaeans. The door of the apartment was 
suddenly opened ; and Leon rushed in, bring- 
ing with him an Athenian officer, well known 
to Ejritias and Paches, who was crowned 
with olive, and who waved a white flag. 
This was the captain of the second galley, 
which, by the unremitting exertion of her 
crew (who had not allowed the oar to be 
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stayed during the whole voyage) had enter( 
the harbour in bare time to save six the 
sand lives. 

Leon handed the new decree to Pache 
bidding him in turn to " Read and judge f( 
himself the People's orders." Paches rea 
it in stern silence, and showed it to Kritia 
whose aspect blackened with the gloom < 
baflBed blood-thirsty malignity. Paches d 
manded his Order of the day back froi 
Leon. He tore it up, and said to Wd 
" You will now attend to the deinolition ( 
the seaward defences of the town. Furthe 
orders shall be sent to you. Attend, als< 
to the proper entertainment of this office: 
The council is dissolved." Leon departe 
in haughty silence, gladdened at the pn 
vention of the intended massacre, but wit 
revived anxiety about what awaited himse' 
on his return to Athens. 

That return was delayed for yet som 
time longer. Paches sent back the greate 
part of his troops, and some more ships c 
his fleet ; but he still detained the Reveng 
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and hett captain, alleging in his despatches 
home, that he had need of the services of 
Leon in settling the forfeitures, and the 
allotments of land, and the new civil and 
military government of the island. Leon 
made no objection to this ; though he well 
knew that the real cause of his detention, 
was, that he might not be beforehand with 
his colleague in preferring accusations of 
misconduct. Both Paches and Kritias were 
grossly licentious; both utterly regardless 
of mercy, and good faith in the prosecution 
of their plans for the gratification of their 
passions. The despotic authority, which 
Paches, as military commandant, wielded 
over the unhappy Mytilenseans, gave abun- 
dant opportunities for that gratification. It 
was on this account that Paches protracted, 
as lon^ as possible, the settlement of the 
affairs of Mytilene, and the other Lesbian 
towns. He had no wish that Leon should 
be expeditious in the discharge of the por- 
tions of duty, which were assigned to him ; 
and Leon was as willing to procrastinate and 
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linger, as Paches was, though for very d 
ferent reasons. So that lieon did not s; 
away from Lesbos, his coUeagne cared litl 
how he occupied his time. Ijeon used 
pass several days together in short crui^ 
about the island, in a little sailing-bo; 
which he had fitted up for himself ai 
Atalanta, and which he usually mann 
with two hands from the Epicuria, son 
times aided by the little ship-boy, who h 
been accustx)med to wait upon Atalanta ( 
Athanas, as she still was termed), when < 
board of that vessel. A house in Mytile 
had been assigned as Leon's quarters, but 
never occupied it, or went near it. 

On this circumstance, among others, K 
tias founded a subtle scheme for the ruin 
Leon. It involved the ruin of Paches als< 
but that made Kritias adopt it all the mo 
readily. He and Paches, though still co 
federates, had begun to dishke and susp€ 
each other. Success had made Paches boaf 
ful and self-reliant. He no longer soug 
directions from Kritias, nor did he he 
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them if volunteered. He was even incau- 
tious enough to let fall expressions in the 
other's hearing, about his intention to con- 
sult his owTi interest solely in future, and to 
take up with democracy, if the Athenian 
Demus would back him, as well as they used 
to back up Pericles. For this, Antiphon and 
Peisander (with whom Kritias kept up con- 
stant communications) had doomed him to 
be put out of the way ; and Kritias agreed 
with them in determining that it should be 
done, as soon as it could be securely effected. 
Kritias, as usual, grew more pleasant and 
gracious to the man, whose death was re- 
solved on ; and the tone of their meetings 
resumed a cordiality, which it had lost for 
some time. Paches now told Kritias of a 
piece of good fortune, that was opening to 
him, and in which he was willing to let his 
old friend (as he again called him) have a 
share. Among the victims of the comman- 
dant's dishonouring admiration were two 
very beautiful Mytilenaean married women, 
named Lamaxis and Hellanis. Their hus- 
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bands were well known supporters of the 
democratic and Athenian interest; but 
Piches made one of his emissaries bring a 
false charge of sedition against them; and 
on this he threw them both into prison, and 
had them examined before a political tri- 
bunal, which he had instituted, consisting of 
his own nominees and instruments. This 
court, as a matter of course, convicted them, 
and pronounced sentence of death. On this, 
as Paches had expected, their wives sought 
access to him, to beg for mercy to their 
husbands. This Paches promised to grant, 
but solely on condition of Hellanis and 
Lamaxis yielding themselves to his wishes. 
He told Kritias of this manceuvre with 
brutal triumph, and in his generosity to- 
wards his newly-reconciled firiend, he offered 
to transfer to Kritias the one, whom he 
himself least admired, which was Lamaxis. 
Kritias accepted the offer, but suggested to 
Paches to say that it was his brother-admiral 
Leon, whom Lamaxis must thus propitiate. 
"I can make use of Leon's house," said 
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Kritias. " He never goes there ; in fact, he 
is too much afraid of our having him stabbed, 
ever to sleep there. I will place some of 
my own people there, who shall be instructed 
to call me by the name of Leon. We are 
of much the same height, age, and build ; 
and by the aid of false hair, and a little 
paint, I can make a very good imitation of 
him. The lady has never seen me, except, 
perhaps, at a distance ; and she is not likely 
to have seen more of Leon. Should there 
be any disturbance made about the business, 
Leon will come in for a share of the odium ; 
and this will make him rather less likely 
to bring or to support accusations against 
you. 

"Excellent!" exclaimed Paches; "and 
this will also get to the ears of your cousins 
at Athens. Coupled with the report (which 
we will take care to make a hot and loud 
one) about the floating Amazon, whom he now 
has with him, this will hardly fail to blight 
the matrimonial prospects of our worthy 
friend, the vapouring hero of Plataea." 
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The abominable scheme of wickedness 
thus concocted, was carried into execution. 
It was made still more atrocious by murder ; 
for, by the order of Paches, the husbands of 
Lamaxis and Hellanis were, on that very 
night, put to death in the prison. Paches 
condescended, on the following evening, to 
inquire what had become of the wretched 
women themselves, and was a little startled 
to hear that they had disappeared from My- 
tilene. They had, in fact, obtained a pas- 
sage to Athens in a ship that sailed a little 
before sunset. When at Athens, the tale of 
their wrongs procured them immediate sym- 
pathy and assistance; and the influence of 
Antiphon and Peisander was secretly, but 
effectively, exercised on their behalf. The 
Athenian public heard the horrible charge, 
which they preferred against the two gene- 
rals at Lesbos, with indignation, and un- 
bounded wrath. The official state galley, 
the Paralus, was instantly despatched to 
Mytilene, to bring back Paches and Leon to 
take their trial ; and an Athenian citizen, of 
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high reputation for personal probity, named 
Androtion, was sent to supersede them in 
command, at Lesbos. 

When the Paralus was seen entering the 
harbour there, Kritias was the only person, 
that divined the objects of her mission. 
Paches had, of late, added the habit of 
inebriety to his other vices ; and was in his 
usual state after his noontide draughts, when 
the officers of the commonwealth entered his 
head-quarters to arrest him. Kritias took 
care that none of the attendants of the 
superseded general should give any trouble ; 
and Paches was secured on board of the 
Paralus, before he was fully aware that he 
was superseded, and a prisoner about to 
answer to a charge, that involved the ques- 
tion of his life or death. 

The officers of the Athenian court found 
Leon on board of the Eevenge. By a 
strange chance, that was the first time that 
Atalanta had left the Eevenge without him. 
She had gone to the Epicuria, and was not 
to return until the following evening. 
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Diphilus had convinced her that her pre- 
sence there for a short time was indispen- 
sably necessary, in order to pacify the crew, 
to whom this long loitering in the Ionian 
seas was becoming unendurable. Ijeon read 
the warrant of arrest, which only charged 
him generally with high crimes and mis- 
demeanours in oppressing the Mytilenseans. 
The officers who served it, refused to give 
him any further explanation or information, 
beyond telling him that Paches was arrested 
on the same charge, and that Androtion was 
now the Athenian commandant, of Ijesbos. 
They consented, however, to allow him an 
hour to arrange his property of various kinds, 
which was on board of the Eevenge, and to 
write some necessary letters. The most 
important of these lettei:s was directed to 
Athanas, on board of the Epicuria. Lieon 
told Atalanta, in brief and guarded language, 
that Paches was arrested and ordered home 
to take his trial for oppression and cruelty ; 
and that he, Leon, as being one of the 
generals, was included in the charge. He 
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expressed his full confidence of being ac- 
quitted; but he added that the presence of 
Atalanta in Athens, at that crisis, would 
favour the circulation by his enemies of 
rumours dangerously injurious to him. He 
therefore implored Atalanta to keep away 
from Athens for the present, and to sail to 
AmphipoUs, in Thrace. There she would 
meet lophon, whom she already knew, and 
to whom Leon enclosed a short letter, 
lophon would see every arrangement made 
for her safety and comfort, until Leon could 
join her in Thrace, which he would do as 
soon as the trial was over. 

A reprieve from the dreaded clashing of 
his human Symplegades, from the collision 
of Evadne and Atalanta, seemed to be sud- 
denly offered to him. He felt quite thankful 
for the arrest and criminal prosecution, that 
had caused it. He sent his letter to Atalanta 
by one of his own crew, whom he could 
thoroughly trust; and who undertook to 
deliver it into the hands of Athanas himself, 
as soon as the Paralus left the harbour, and 
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not before. He then, with a few attendants, 
and with part of his personal effects, accom- 
panied the Athenian officials on board of the 
Faralus. He was received there with respect, 
but with stem formality and precaution. 
He was told that strict orders had been 
given against his entering into conversation 
with any one on board, especially with 
Paches. Leon smiled, and thought that 
little hardship was involved in this last pro- 
hibition. . He made his return voyage to 
Athens almost as swiftly, as he had voyaged 
outwards, but with very different feelings 
and expectations. 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 

Q. irmhts, rj rot, Kinrpis ov Kvirpis fiovov, 
A XX' earl ttoW&p opoixdrcjp €7ra>wfioS' 

"Eariv d€ Xvcrcra fjuuvas, eari S' tfiepos 
*AicpaTOs, ear olfuayfxos^ 

Love is not Love alone. It is a dsemon, 

" Taking all shapes, and bearing many names." 

It is the Power of the Infernal realms : 

It is remorseless Violence : 'tis Madness : 

'Tis fierce nntamed Desire : — 'tis Misery. 

Sophocles. Fragment. 

The trial of Paches came on first. The 
evidence against him was of ghastly clear- 
ness. His sole reliance for a chance of ac- 
quittal had been on his friends of the Aristo- 
cratic clubs. He expected that they would 
bribe or make off with some of the witnesses 
against him ; that they would provide him 
with witnesses ready to swear to anything 
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in his defence, and that they would, as usual, 
employ all their influence in packing the 
popular tribunal, before which he was to be 
tried. But he found that the chiefs of his 
party, Antiphon and Peisander, now utterly 
abandoned him, and left him to his fate. He 
knew at once that he was a doomed man, 
and he met his fate with fierce desperation. 
He conducted himself during his trial with 
the utmost haughtiness and arrogance, there- 
by adding, if it were possible, to the public 
indignation against him. When his judges 
were about to pronounce their sentence, 
(which was evidently to be an unanimous 
sentence of condemnation) Paches imperi- 
ously called on them to stop, and then he 
drew his sword, and stabbed himself before 
them, in open court.* 

He died amid the execrations of all, who 
had heard his deeds ; and there was a deep 

* The recovery of Lesbos by Paches, his treachery at 
Notiuin, his tyranny at Mytilene, the names of his 
victims, Hellanis and Lamaxis, their prosecution of him 
before the Athenian court, his trial, and his suicide in 
open court are historical facts. 
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vindictive feeling against Leon also, who 
was to be tried two days afterwards. The 
artifices of Kritias had made the evidence 
against him formidably strong. Lamaxis 
had deposed that he was the criminal ; and 
Kritias had sent a man from Lesbos, who 
gave evidence to having seen Leon go, on the 
night in question, to his house, where the 
crime took place. Evidence was also ready, 
that Leon was, on that night, absent from 
his galley in the harbour, where he usually 
slept. Leon, in fact, had been on that 
night on a cruise in his little fishing-boat 
with Atalanta round the north of the island. 
But it was impossible to prove this without 
the evidence of Atalanta, or that of the 
sailors from the Epicuria, who had been with 
them. Leon knew that these two men had, 
at their own request, been paid off, and that 
they had left the Epicuria a day or two 
before the Paralus came to Lesbos . He had 
no means of tracing or finding them. He 
supposed that Atalanta had gone to Thrace, 
as he had requested; and he felt an in- 
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vincible repugnance to bringing her to 
Athens, and exposing her to public examina- 
tion. He determined to take his chance 
with things as they were, though he became 
more and more convinced that his chance of 
escape was very small. 

Such was the odium created by the atro- 
city of the charge, that Aristippus was 
almost the only friend who came to see him 
in prison. Aristippus disbelieved Leon's 
guilt, even before he was assured by Leon 
himself of his innocence. To those who 
argued about the cogency of the proofs 
against Leon (and the case was argued over 
and over by every group of talkers in 
Athens), Aristippus replied : *' I do not 
know how far all this supposed proof may be 
unreal or exaggerated, — I do not know how 
much trickery, or how much mistake there 
may be in it, — ^but this I do know, that it 
is not in Leon's nature to commit such a 
detestable crime as is charged against him. 
I do not mean to say that he is immaculate. 
His cruising about with that amorous 
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Amazon, on board of his war-galley, was 
foolish and disgraceful, especially in view of 
his recent betrothal here. But that is far dif- 
ferent from joining with that ruffian Paches in 
brutal crime. It is well known, too, that he 
and Pitches hated each other, and scarcely 
kept up terms of common civility when 
they met officially. It is absurd to suppose 
that they were confederates in guilt of this 
kind." 

Aristippus pointed these and other topics 
out to Leon, as useful hints for his defence ; 
but he was compelled to own, when they 
talked the case over together, that the pro- 
babilities of condemnation were very heavy. 
•* I expect it," said Leon ; " and I am nerv- 
ing myself to bear it. Though I am guilt- 
less in this matter, I cannot say that my 
misery is undeserved. Can you tell me how 
poor Evadne is? Her brother and her 
guardian have not been here, or sent a single 
message. I suppose they are very savage 
with me. Well, I feel that I ought not to 
wonder at it." 
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" They are very angry, and have been so 
for some time, even before this vile accusa- 
tion was heard of. Many very unpleasant 
reports about your establishment on ship- 
board have been circulated in Athens. But 
I do not wish to pain you now by talking of 
such things." 

*' You have not yet told me how Evadne 
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"I had rather that I could have been 
spared from telling, and you from hearing it. 
She is almost broken-hearted. It is very 
sad to see such a wreck of one, who used to 
be so blooming and so happy. I beUeve 
that she is devoted to you, even now." 

" If you have the opportunity, Aristippus, 
assure her of my innocence of this horrible 
charge. I cannot defend myself as to other 
matters. Do not let me detain you here 
longer to-day. I should be glad to see you 
to-morrow morning before the trial." 

" I fully mean to be here, and also to ac- 
company you to the court, and to remain as 
near you as possible throughout the day. 
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I wish I could render you more effectual 
succour. Farewell, Leon ! Hope for the best. 
Depend upon it you are not altogether for- 
saken." • 

Aristippus's last words were more true 
than he was aware of. While he and Leon 
were conversing, the witnesses, who could 
prove Leon's innocence, arrived at Athens. 
His letter had been delivered to Atalanta on 
board of the Epicuria at Lesbos, on the 
morning that the Paralus took Leon away 
from that island. She read it with surprise, 
indignation, and terror. On going ashore, 
she quickly learned what crime had been 
imputed to Leon ; and she knew how false 
the charge was. She at once caused search 
to be made for the two seamen, who had been 
with her and Leon at the north of Lesbos, and 
she succeeded in finding them, and in in- 
ducing them to come to Athens with her. 
This search, however, occupied some time ; 
and the Epicuria did not reach Peiraeus until 
the morning of the day before the trial. 
During the voyage, Diphilus made Atalanta 
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fully acquainted with the engagement be- 
tween Leon and Evadne, and with the fact, 
that the betrothal had actually taken place 
before Leon sailed for Lesbos. All these 
things were well known at Mytilene, al- 
though they had not hitherto reached Ata- 
lanta's ear. Diphilus said to her, " I know 
that I am doing a thankless office in teUing 
you these things about Leon, but you ought 
to know them, before you do more for him." 

Atalanta heard him with stem calmness, 
and rephed, " I expected to hear of some- 
thing of the kind, but not of perfidy so black 
as this. Well, 1 have the means of saving 
him ; but, if I save him, it must be for my- 
self, and not for my rival. I will find means 
to see and speak with this Evadne." 

One of the first persons, whom Atalanta 
sought on arriving at Athens, was a priestess 
of Pallas Athene, in the Parthenon, named 
Theano. Theano was a fiiend of Diotima, 
and Atalanta believed that Theano would 
assist her. 

Her determination was to compel Evadne 
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to become one of the Priestesses vowed to 
Pallas Athene. The vows of consecration to 
the Goddess' service, if once uttered, were 
irrevocable; and the marriage of Evadne 
and Leon would be thereby made impossible. 
" If she will not do this," said Atalanta, 
" the marriage shall be made impossible by- 
Leon's condemnation and death. I will 
keep back the evidence, which alone can 
save him. It may break my own heart; 
but better that, than see him another's." 

Theano promised her co-operation, and 
she told Atalanta that she need be under no 
difficulty about obtaining an interview with 
Evadne. Evadne was to be at that very 
temple next morning, at an hour after sun- 
rise, with votive oflferings. '* Doubtless," 
said Theano, " she comes to pray in behalf 
of Leon." 

The morning dawned ; and Evadne arose 
from her couch of sleeplessness and weep- 
ing. Slowly and feebly she walked towards 
the temple. On her way she passed the 
house, at the window of which she had first 
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seen Leon. Eecollections of old happiness, 
contrasted with present and impending 
misery, almost overpowered her. She raUied 
herself with difficult)^ and at last reached 
the precincts of the temple. On entering 
the residence of Theano, she saw that 
another person was present, closely muffled 
in a hoat-cloak. Theano left the room, 
saying, *' Here is a person, Evadne, whom 
you must speak with." The stranger im- 
muffled ; and Evadne saw before her a tall 
figure in the garb of a light-armed soldier. 
But the head was unhelmed ; the features, 
though stern, were feminine ; and Evadne 
knew at once that she was standing, face 
to face, with the detested and dreaded 
Atalanta. 

The consciousness of innocence and truth 
sustained the you'lig girl in this terrible 
hour. Evadne met the menacing gaze of 
her rival with a steady look of calm, superior 
dignity, till even that rival averted her aspect. 
Atalanta knew her own debasement; and 
the thoughts of the cause and of the causer 
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of it soon lashed her spirit back into jealous 
frenzy. She looked again fiercely on Evadne, 
and said : 

'^ Ton are Evadne. I am Atalanta. 
Neither of us needs any further explanation. 
I am about to make a proposal to you. 
Leon's life or death depends on your ac^ 
ceptance or rejection of it. I have evidence 
ready, which, if produced, will prove that 
Leon was absent from Mytilene, when the 
crime, for which he is charged, was committed. 
But I will not produce that evidence — I 
will not save Leon, in order that he may cast 
me off, and give himself up to another. I 
require you, Evadne, now and in my hearing 
to take the vow that will bind you to be- 
come a Priestess in this Temple. If you 
do this, I wUl hasten to those, who conduct 
Leon's defence, with the witnesses. If you 
refuse, I will keep ihem back ; and, in that 
event, as you well know, Leon must be 
condemned and executed. Answer speedily, 
or it may be too late. Will you save Leon, 
or not ?" 
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Evadne did not hesitate a moment in her 
answer. *' Woman of Evil!" she said, *'I 
know it would be vain to appeal to feelings 
of mercy or of justice, which do not exist in 
you. I will make the sacrifice, which you 
shrink from making — ^the sacrifice of myself. 
I will take the vow." 

Theano had made all preparations for the 
ceremony, and Evadne became, before an 
hour was over, a consecrated Priestess for 
life of the Virgin-Goddess Pallas Athene. 
As soon as Atalanta had heard her rival 
pronounce the irrevocable oath, she hurried 
fi*om the Temple. Evadne, when all but 
Theano and herself had retired, said to 
Theano, *' I will not waste words by speak- 
ing of your conduct. I must now return 
to my home for a short time. I know the 
vow that I have taken ; and by that vow I 
pledge myself that my return home shall 
be for a short time only." She then sum- 
moned her own attendants, and regained her 
house by their aid. 

Atalanta had ascertained beforehand the 
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name and residence of the Athenian orator, 
who was to assist Leon in his defence. 
There was no distinct class of professional 
lawyers at Athens ; but legal assistance was 
often deeply needed ; and citizens, who were 
eminent for their skill in the conduct of a 
cause, and in speaking (by customary per- 
mission of the Court) in support of the 
party whom they befriended, acquired both 
wealth and importance. Euphemus, the 
assistant advocate of Leon, was one of the 
ablest of these. He at once saw the im- 
portance of the witnesses who were now 
brought forward, and he hastened with them 
to his friend and client. 

Their evidence was as decisive, as could 
have been hoped for. All who heard it, felt 
convinced that some accomplice of Paches 
had personated Leon. He was acquitted by 
acclamation ; and the reaction of popular 
feeling in his favour was even more vehe- 
ment, than the late prejudice had been 
against him. Some considerable time was 
taken up, before he could get free from the 
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gratulating throngs, that came round him. 
At last, as he was about to leave the Court 
with AristippuB, Diphilus made his way to 
his side, and said, *' Athanas is waiting for 
you in yonder apartment." 

Leon followed Diphilus thither, 'asking 
Aristippus to come with him, hut to keep 
back all others. But when the three were 
entering the room, a slave rushed after them 
along the outer passage of the Court, whom 
both Leon and Aristippus recognised as of 
the household of Timoclea. The man 
placed a scroll in the hands of Leon ; and 
calling upon both him and Aristippus by 
name, began to bewail loudly the fate of his 
lost young mistress Evadne. 

"Speak, man!'' said Aristippus to him 
hastily. "Tell me what has happened to 
Evadne." 

** She is dead !" the man replied, wringing 
his hands. " She has taken poison and 
killed herself ! This scroll, for me to bring 
to Leon, was given by her to me a few 
seconds before she died. We had just been 
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gladdened by news that came to the house 
from this Court that Leon was acquitted and 
safe. Then it was that Evadne took the 
deadly draught and sent this letter. Woe 
is me, to, have seen my young mistress lym^ 
dead before me !" 

Leon read the scroll. It contained these 
words : — 

**Leon, — When this letter is in your 
hands, I shall have ceased to live. One, 
whom I will not name, compelled me this 
morning, as the sole condition on which you 
were to be saved, to take vows which parted 
us for ever. To save you I have given you 
up; but I cannot give you up and retain 
life. Tou may have thought me a weak 
girl ; but I am not wholly unworthy of the 
heroine, whose name I bear.* 

" I will not write a word to upbraid you. 
Farewell, Leon. She, who dies for you, 
blesses you. — Evadne." 

* See in the Swpplices of Extbipides, 980, et, seq,, the 
character of the Heroine Evadne, who kiUed herself 
rather than outlive her husband Oapaneus. 
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Maddened by remorse and misery, Leon 
turned on the wretched Atalanta, and heaped 
on her the fiercest reproaches. She cowered 
beneath them, and muttered : ** I did not 
intend, or expect this." 

"No!" rejoined Leon, "you did not ex- 
pect this, because you thought that others 
were as meanly selfish as yourself. Hence, 
trafficker in treachery and death ! May all 
the curses, that you have ever received, or 
deserved, light on me, if ever I knowingly 
set eyes on you again ! Hence, Murderess, 
inferior to her, whom you have slain, alike in 
love and in courage !" 

Atalanta replied : " I will at least prove 
that last charge to be undeserved." 

As she spoke, she drew her sword, and 
drove it deep into her own heart. She fell, 
and expired without a struggle or a moan. 
Leon looked on in horror, and exclaimed : 
" I have now wrought the death of all that 
ever loved me f 

Diphilus, with his hand on his dagger- 
knife, sprang forwards towards Leon; but 
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Aristippus confronted and checked him. 
" Do not/' he said, " attempt more useless 
violence. The day has already been too 
deeply stained with death. You were the 
friend, and most trusted agent of Athanas. 
It is best to continue to use that name. 
Take, therefore, on yourself the duty of 
seeing that proper respect and rites are paid 
to the body. If funds are wanting, you may 
apply to me." 

Diphilus answered : " I will discharge that 
duty, and other duties to the Departed also ; 
but the duty which you name shall be 
attended to first. I think, indeed, that 
Athanas is avenged already.'' 

Aristippus turned, as Diphilus spoke, and 
saw Leon falling to the ground, where he 
lay, apparently lifeless. •' Eaise his head care- 
fully !" said Aristippus to those who thronged 
into the room, " and bear him hither to the 
current of air. It is only a fit. He will 
recover; though it were perhaps better for 
him, that it should be otherwise." 

Two close litters were sent for. In one 
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of them Diphilus and his sailors removed 
the body of Atalanta. In the other Leon 
was conveyed to his own house, where he 
lay for months stricken with brain-fever. 
When he had partially recovered, he left 
Athens, and resided for some time on his 
Thracian estates with lophon. He did not 
return to Athens until a few days before the 
campaign of Dehum. He eagerly volunteered 
to join the army, that was marching into 
Boeotia, and he was among the slain in the 
great battle, which the Athenians lost there. 
He had been stationed, at his own earnest 
desire, on the extreme right of the front rank 
of the regular infantry, a post of peculiar 
danger. Those of his countrymen, who had 
been near him, and who escaped from the 
battle, gave the highest praises to the daring 
and desperate valour, which Leon had dis- 
played. He had been unhelmeted and 
wounded early in the engagement; but he 
refused to quit the field, while he might 
have saved himself ; and he fought on, till he 
fell, as was supposed, by a chance bullet 
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from, a sling. Light-armed troops were 
skirmishing on the flank of the contending 
phalanxes. Aristippus ascertained that Di- 
philos had commanded a band of slingers at 
Delium ; and he formed his own opinion that 
the bullet, which slew Leon, had been de- 
liberately aimed in vengeance for the fate of 
Atalanta. But no service to any living 
person, or to the memory of any of the dead, 
could be done by publishing that opinion ; 
and Aristippus kept it to himself. He was 
confirmed in it by the departure of Diphilus 
firom Athens soon after the battle, and by his 
never returning there. 

Diphilus (whom the Epicuria, and its 
golden cargo, of which he said nothing, had 
made a man of wealth) settled, after some 
adventures, at Massilia. He obtained the 
citizenship there, and flourished as a highly 
respectable merchant. Perhaps some of his 
descendants are thriving at Marseilles at the 
present day. 

It was contrary to Aristippus's philosophy 
to speak or think of painful things. But he 
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and Arete could not always forbear from 
talking over the fate of their old friends. 
" It seems to me," said Aristippus, " to prove 
the truth of my favourite maxim, *Love 
and hate, if you please, but do so with 
sense and moderation.' " 

" 1 fear," replied Arete, " that, when we 
teach that doctrine, we teach what is gene- 
rally an impossibility. * Love not at all ' is 
a hard rule, yet it may be followed. But if 
we love at all, the practice, if not the prin- 
ciple, of one-half, certainly, of the human 
race will ever be — ' All for Love.' " 



THE END. 
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